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Events of th of the "Miter 


In spite of the failure of the South African railway- 
men to make their strike even approximately general, 
the Government decided at the end of last week to treat 
their movement as a dangerous attempt at revolution. 
Yet at the worst, the through service of trains was never 
suspended in the Transvaal, and their running was 
scarcely affected in Natal and the Cape. The first 
counter-move was the mobilization of the entire burgher 
force, to the number of 70,000, on a war footing, with 
their guns in readiness and the veteran Boer generals 
at their head. This was followed on Saturday morning 
in Johannesburg, by the arrest of twelve railwaymen’s 
leaders and Labor Party officials at their headquarters, 
apparently on a charge of “sedition.” This action, to 
men accustomed to British conditions, must have 
seemed inexplicable. There had been no breach of order 
in Johannesburg, and the men were so anxious to keep 
the peace that they had enrolled a volunteer police force 
of their own to deal with hooligans. A mysterious but 
abortive attempt—conceivably an enemy’s work—had 
indeed been made to dynamite a train, but no one has 
suggested that the leaders were to blame for this. Even 





posing plans for the settlement of the strike, 
* x * 

On Sunday, the men answered the provocative arrest 
of their leaders by holding an orderly mass meeting, 
which declared for a general strike of all the Rand 
workers as a protest against the Government’s action. 
Even this was not precipitately done, and ballots were 
taken. Two of the leaders who had been rescued from 
the police were still at large and were protected by a 
large body of strikers at the Trades Hall. On Tuesday, 
the ballot showed a two-thirds majority for a general 
strike, with the result that the miners ceased work. 
The reply 6f the Government was to proclaim martial 
law in its most drastic form, not only on the Rand, but 
also in all the principal districts of the Transvaal, Free 
State, and Natal touched by the railway. _ Its terms 
forbid the assembly of over six persons, authorize the 
shooting at sight of persons found near public buildings 
unless they surrender at once when challenged, prohibit 
picketing and freedom of movement, and authorize the 
commandeering of supplies as in war time. In the Free 
State, strikers have even been ordered to remain within 
their houses. These measures were taken despite the 
nearly total failure of the Strike in the Cape, and the 
success of the administration in running the chief trains, 
even in the Transvaal. 

* - * 

On Thursday, the siege of the Trades Hall, where 
five of the leaders were guarded by the men, was con- 
ducted as though actual war had broken out. A gun was 
brought up and trained on it, and the men surrendered 
on a fifteen-minutes’ summons. The entire Executive 
of the Railwaymen’s Union were also arrested in the 
Cape and the Free State, and it is not known whether 
they will be tried for sedition by civil courts or by courts- 
martial. The Rand strike is said to be collapsing. The 
natives, meanwhile, have kept quiet, save for a tragical 
incident at the Jagersfontein mine. A Basuto boy was 
kicked to death by a white, and because redress was 
refused or delayed, the natives began to wreck their com- 
pound and broke out from it towards the town. Armed 
whites shot them down, kiiling eleven and wounding 
thirty-six. The incident betrays the general state of 
nerves, which explains the policy that has treated a strike 
as if it were a revolution. 

* * * 


THE naval controversy is still the chief issue before 
the country, and the evidence grows daily that Liberal 
opinion, and even much sober opinion which is not 
Liberal, is rallying against the scare-mongers. On Mon- 
day, for example, there was published in Glasgow a 
dignified reply from Lord Provost Stevenson, in which 
he refused the request of the Navy League for a town’s 
meeting, and argued that our national safety would be 
best secured, not by an increase of our forces, but by a 
decrease in our grounds of difference with other nations. 
In Newcastle, the chief centre of naval shipbuilding, after 
a decided speech by Sir Walter Runciman, a resolution 
was unanimously carried, at the annual meeting of the 
Liberal Association, against the increase of expenditure 
on armaments. At Manchester, on the same day, a 
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meeting in the Reform Club, fully representative of 
Lancashire Liberalism, heard and approved a strong 
speech from Mr. Molteno. On the other side of the 
account it has to be recorded that Lord Selborne has 
written in support of the demand for “ two keels to one ” 
against Germany, and that Lord Curzon has addressed 
the Primrose League. 


* * * 


Lorp Curzon’s speech, with which we deal else- 
where, was notable chiefly for his silence on the old 
grounds which used to be advanced when increases were 
called for. He urged no special case against Germany, 
but boldly asked us to treat our navy, not simply as our 
own weapon of defence, but as the common instrument 
of the Triple Entente. ‘Our Navy,” he said, “is the 
only means by which we can keep our treaties with 
foreign Powers, by which we can maintain the balance 
of power in Europe, and be of any value to our friends.” 
Here, presumably, is the echo of the “ Temps’”’ appeal 
to Mr. Lloyd George to “ be serious,” or, in other words, 
to remember that it is on our navy which France relies 
in her European difficulties. The reference to 
“treaties ’’ can hardly be ignored when it comes from a 
statesman who has served at the Foreign Office and may 
well find himself one day at its head. Sir Edward Grey 
and Mr. Asquith have denied that we have any military 
treaty with France. Does Lord Curzon know better? 


* * * 


Hopes for a peaceful settlement of the Ulster 
question have been diminished by the tone of the Oppo- 
sition speakers during the week. Mr. Bonar Law 
announced at Bristol on Thursday that the conversations 
between the party leaders had hitherto been without 
result, and that, so far as he could judge, no advantage 
could be gained by their continuance. He did not doubt 
that the Government really and honestly desired a 
peaceful solution, but they held office under conditions 
which made it impossible for them to meet the claims 
of the people of Ulster. As regards the exact nature of 
these claims, Mr. Law was silent. The Government, he 
further declared, had lost the right to that obedience on 
which all Governments exist, and if they proceeded with 
the Home Rule Bill, the issue could not be decided 
without bloodshed. He revived Lord Lansdowne’s 
demand for a Referendum, adding that he and the 
Unionist Party would bow to the decision of the country, 
obtained either by that means or by a General Election. 


* x * 


Lorp Curzon, speaking on Wednesday, made the 
same demand for a General Election or a Referendum 
before any scheme of Home Rule could be accepted. He 
declined to consider any compromise which would not in- 
volve the exclusion of Ulster as well as amendments in 
the form of the present Bill as it affected the rest of 
Ireland. Commenting upon this statement, the “Times ”’ 
on Thursday declared that, in its view, the exclusion of 
Ulster from the present scheme of Home Rule “ would 
produce a thoroughly mischievous system of government, 
and permanently stereotype the ancient divisions of race 
and religion.’’ The “Observer,’’ on the other hand, 
pronounces exclusion to be essential, and fiercely rejects 
Mr. Asquith’s offer of safeguards, even if they amount 
to “ practical autonomy for the Protestant area of Ulster, 
so as to guarantee the people of that region against every 
sort of material oppression.” If the effect of these pro- 
nouncements is to make compromise impossible, no 
reasonable man can have any doubt as to who is respon- 
sible for the failure. 








Mr. Row.tanp Hunt, who probably represents a 
considerable body of Tory agricultural opinion, is 
threatening to raise a Protectionist revolt against 
what he describes as the Edinburgh ‘“ wobble,” and con 
sequently against the authority of Mr. Bonar Law, the 
putative author of that much-contested compromise. 
Speaking at Horncastle a few nights ago, this rebellious 
Unionist advised a gathering of farmers that they would 
be perfectly justified in refusing to support a party which 
deliberately imposed on them “ conditions even more 
unfair than those at present existing.’”’ In Mr. Hunt’s 
opinion, all that is wanted to bring about yet another 
revision of his party’s fiscal policy is steady pressure from 
the rural constituencies. Anticipating this sequence of 
events, he suggests that the next change of method, 
when it comes, should be based on a food tariff of five 
per cent. on wheat, meat, and potatoes, and fifteen per 
cent. on other articles, coupled with a scheme for the 
State payment of the workers’ insurance contributions. 
So fantastic a proposal, although it would seem out of 
place in most political contexts, might, one imagines, be 
fitted quite aptly into the Tariff Reform mosaic. 

* * * 

MEANWHILE, the Farmers’ Tariff Union, which 
differs from the Farmers’ Tariff Reform League, 
inasmuch as its policy is supported by farmers who are 
Free Traders as well as by others who are Protectionists, 
is prosecuting its campaign against the Edinburgh policy 
with great vigor. In an intérview, the Secretary of the 
Union, Mr. Bernard Gilbert, has stated that in over 
eighty seats, normally counted ‘‘safe’’ for the Con- 
servatives, the agricultural vote will be exercised to 
enforce the new organization’s demands. Since in all 
those seats the agricultural vote is the determining factor, 
its influence on the Opposition, if properly concentrated, 
should be irresistible, but whether to enforce the full 
Protectionist policy or to uphold our existing Free Trade 
system is not at present made clear. A significant fact 
is that over 100,000 copies of Mr. Gilbert’s pamphlet, 
in which he exposes the unfairness of the Edinburgh 
proposal, have been sold in the last few months. Before 
the next election, it is expected that every farmer in 
the country will have read it. 

% * * 

AN important correspondence has been published 
between Mr. Raffan, the Secretary of the Land Values 
Group in the House of Commons, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Mr. Raffan wrote to express the satis- 
faction with which he and his comrades had followed Mr. 
Lloyd George’s powerful criticisms of the rating system, 
and to ask for some assurance that the reform of that 
system, though not yet included in any authorized pro- 
gramme, would havea place in the Government proposals. 
Mr. Lloyd George replied that he intends to deal with this 
question at the end of the month, probably in his speech 
at Glasgow; that the Government had no intention of 
shirking the question, and that the valuation now 
being made would be used in that connection. 

* * * 

Tue Leeds strike has been settled on terms arranged 
after interviews between Mr. Clynes and the Corporation 
Committee. The Corporation have undertaken to consider 
any claims for advances made by men who have not re- 
ceived an advance in 1913, put forward through the 
men’s union, without allowing any man’s claim to be 
prejudiced by his share in the strike. Reinstatement is 
to be effected so far as possible, all temporary men will 
be dismissed, and any former workmen who are still un- 
employed will have precedence over outsiders. Mr. 
Clynes proceeded from Leeds to Blackburn, where the 
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difference between the Corporation and its workmen have 
been reduced to a very small point. The workmen desire 
to have their views placed before the inhabitants for 
judgment. 

* * * 

Tue Prussian military caste has insisted on deliver- 
ing its challenge to German democracy. The court- 
martial which tried Colonel von Reuter has acquitted 
him, with a full endorsement of his conduct, while the 
military Court of Appeal has reversed the condemnation 
of Lieutenant von Forstner. The finding on this latter 
case is a really monumental achievement of the military 
mind. It admits that the lieutenant was excited and 
‘under the impression that he had to fear attacks every- 
where,” admitsfurther that the lame cobbler, Blank, had 
“very likely ’’ given no provocation whatever even by 
word, states that he was held by another officer and 
several soldiers, and none the less acquits von Forstner, 
who struck him, while he was held, on the scalp with the 
edge of his sword, and inflicted a wound which invalided 
him for eight days. The affair cannot end here, and if 
it did, civil law would be definitely subjected to military 
caprice. A resolution has, meanwhile, been passed in the 
Prussian Upper House which indirectly censures the 
Reichstag for attempting to stretch the Constitution. On 
this resolution the Chancellor made a platitudinous but 
provocative speech about the honor of the army, in which 
he declared that the Prussian nation was determined that 
it should not become “the army of the Parliament.’’ 
The next move lies with the Reichstag. 

* * * 

THE coroner’s inquest on the victims of the explosion 
in South Wales, that killed 439 men and boys last 
October, came to an end on Wednesday, after a hearing 
lasting eight days. The jury found that death was due 
to accidental causes, that the colliery was properly 
ventilated, and properly inspected on the morning 
of the explosion, and that the explosion was 
due to gas and fed by coal-dust. At the same 
time they expressed the opinion that, though there 
was systematic cleaning of the floors of the road, more 
attention should be given to the roof and sides. They 
suggested the placing of sprinklers much nearer to the 
working places than at present, they urged the Home 
Office to endeavor to find means for dealing with the 
dust problem, and they declared that, in their judgment, 
the number of inspectors of mines is insufficient to 
enable a thorough inspection of the colliery to be made 
as often as it should be done. The coroner, in summing 
up, said that there had been a breach of regulations, but 
that the breaking of regulations only concerned the jury 
if it had a direct bearing on the accident. The facts 
that have come out during the inquest as regards the 
observance of regulations, the conditions allowed by the 
regulations, and the extent of the precautions taken in a 
mine with a very bad past, show that Parliamentary 
attention to the present state and equipment of the law 
is urgently needed. 


* * 


Sir Joun Coie made an important speech on 
Monday on the medical arrangements under the Insur- 
ance Act. He contended that the present system was 
working badly, and instanced several particulars in which 
it was deficient. Serious diseases had still to be treated in 
the charitable institutions; there were no facilities for 
proper diagnosis; the arrangements respecting surgieal 
appliances were inadequate; and the difficulties arising 
when a patient was ill away from home had not been 
satisfactorily met. Sir John Collie went on to plead for 


a State medical service that would cover all working and | 





indigent classes. Doctors would gain by such a system, 
for they would be freed from anxiety and the waste of 
competition, they would have regular holidays and oppor- 
tunities to attend lectures and to read, and pensions. 
The nation would gain, for such a system would be 
cheaper than the panel system; it would improve the 
quality of the medical service, and for the first time pre- 
ventive and clinical medicine would be definitely linked 
together. In two years’ time an opportunity would arise 
for putting such a scheme into effect, and the task was 
not so difficult as it sometimes seemed. 
*% * . 

Tue Executive Committee of the Miner’s Federation 
have decided to submit to the Executive of the Labor 
Party a proposal that Mr. Kenyon, the circumstance of 
whose election for Chesterfield led to the breach between 
the Derbyshire Miners and the Labor Party, should be 
accepted as a member of that Party in Parliament. Mr. 
Kenyon has given a full explanation of the local circum- 
stances, and has stated his readiness to sign the con- 
stitution of the Party and to act with it in the House of 
Commons. The decision now rests with the Labor Party. 


” a * 


Japan is enduring the assault of accumulated 
calamities. In the far North-East, the island of Hok- 
kaido, the poorest and most backward part of the 
Empire, is subject to a severe and general famine 
through the failure of the fisheries and the rice crops. 
In the far south, the great volcano which stands over 
the town of Kagoshima, burst on Monday into furious 
activity, covered the whole island with ashes, which fell 
even in Nagaski, a hundred miles away, set the town of 
Kagoshima in flames, and finally burst its own flanks. 
It is said that 70,000 persons are missing, and that 13,000 
houses have been destroyed. The eruptions are expected 
to continue, and a tidal wave has followed them, so that 
the whole aspect of nature is said to be changed. Among 
these disasters, Japan also reckons the death of Marquis 
Ito, who was, as it happens, a native of Kagoshima. He 
was the founder of the navy, commanded at sea in the 
Chinese war, and directed, as chief of the Staff, the 
victories which Admiral Togo won over Russia. 


% * 


Mr. Batrour gave the first two of his “ Gifford 
Lectures ’’ at Glasgow this week. In the first, he expressed 
a good deal of sympathy with the “ plain man’s ”’ objec- 
tions to metaphysics, and went on to repudiate that meta- 
physical deity peculiarly dear to Scottish schools of 
philosophy, the Absolute. Mr. Balfour declared that his 
God must be one who could, so to say, “ take sides,’’ who 
would be, as it were, a social being, allied, we suppose, 
with what is rational and righteous in mankind. He 
was to be distinguished from “ a sort of Absolute to which 
everything included in its boundless limits was equally 
indifferent, to whom the good and the bad were 
equally necessary to form elements in a perfect whole.’’ 
Mr. Balfour’s position would seem to resemble that of 
Mill in his “‘ Essays on Religion ”’ more nearly than that 
of Caird or any Hegelian. The argument of 
his second lecture hardly sustained the interest of 
this thesis. Science, morals, and esthetics, he told us, 
would lose their value if there is no rational cause behind 
them. To this one kind of sceptic will reply that the 
assertion displays a want of feeling for the real intrinsic 
value of what is true, beautiful, or good, irrespective of 
all questions of origin or of ulterior result ; while a sceptic 
of another kind will point out that the question whether 
any ultimate value does attach to human effort is pre- 
cisely the problem to be solved. 
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Politics and Affairs, 


THE BOER GOVERNMENT 
WORKERS. 


In the extremer statements of the Syndicalist position, 
patriotism and love of country, with all the traditions of 
national culture, are deliberately flung aside as so many 
illusions which a capitalist morality has imposed upon 
the wage-slaves in order to lure them into passivity and 





AND THE 


subjection. South Africa is the land where none of these 
“jllusions’’ need be combated. They do not exist. 
There the white worker is nothing but an economic 
animal. The British worker emigrated in the hope of 
selling his labor at a high rate. He has left behind him 
the social ties, the political habits, and the inveterate 
associations of home which in this country make him in 
all he does and feels so much more than a “ wage- 
slave.’’ In that new country, with its unfamiliar land- 
scapes, its colored populations, its white inhabitants who 
speak an alien tongue, life is strangely simplified. The 
abstractions of Syndicalist economics acquire a startling 
vividness. There is nothing in this hurried, unhomely 
life but the economic tie. Man in these crude surround- 
ings is visibly either the vendor or the purchaser of labor, 
and he is nothing else. There are no disguises, no con- 
ventions to drape the naked, essential fact. Society is a 
mining camp, and there are no distinctions which count, 
save the fundamental distinction between those who own 
the machinery and the reef, and those who work by the 
permission of the possessors. The capitalist is not also 
the squire, holding land on which his ancestors have 
impressed their personality for generations. The worker 
is not also a sort of feudal retainer who feels in his blood 
the tradition of a secular loyalty. There is no bond save 
the contract between those who hire and are hired. In 
a society whose only aim is the rapid realization of riches, 
where neither the mansion nor the tenement is a per- 
manent home, it is small wonder that a class war is easily 
declared. Something of the kind has happened amid 
the passionate events of the last two weeks, and, allowing 
for all the habitual exaggerations of an unusually men- 
dacious and irresponsible press, we can hardly doubt that 
it is something more than an ordinary strike on a par- 
ticularly large scale which we are now witnessing 

There is in this strike a solid and prosaic economic 
basis, but there is also an angry political element. It 
is the aftermath of the trouble on the Rand, when the 
reckless use of the Imperial troops by General Botha’s 
Government left its indelible impression on the mind of 
the white workers. Blood was shed, and even in a 
mining-camp, a vendetta is not lightly forgotten. There 
is also among the workmen a rooted feeling that the 
Boer Government is the organ of an agricultural 
population which leads its rootedly separate life, and 
has with its alien speech its alien interests. The 
inevitable antagonism between the farmer and the in- 
dustrial worker is rather aggravated than mitigated when 
p® common bonds of speech and race and tradition unite 
them. This Government of farmers and burghers, the 
permanent inhabitants of the soil, has found itself the 
direct employer of a shifting emigrant population of 
skilled British workers on the railways. Its policy bas 








been neither tactful nor generous. It runs the railways 
at a heavy loss, as railways must be run in a sparsely 
peopled land of vast solitudes and vast distances. 
Troubled by this deficit, it has sought for economies, 
and tried to effect them by reducing the wages and the 
numbers of its employees. A big reduction of wages 
was effected peacefully two years ago, when a daily 
average rate for skilled workers was reduced from nine- 
teen to seventeen shillings, in a country where the 
sovereign has a purchasing power of little more than 
eight shillings by home standards. The recent 
grievance was, however, a wholesale reduction of the 
staff, by which, as some say, 500, and as others 
reckon, 1,700, men expected dismissal. It is easy, when 
relations are strained, to interpret a policy of rigid 
economy as something more sinister. Some of the 
“retrenched’’ men were union leaders who suspect 
“ victimization,’’ and when others were offered work at 
lower rates of pay, it was inevitable that the whole 
service should suppose that the Government aimed at 
reducing its earnings and lowering its standard of living. 
If it is true, as the Rand correspondent of the “ Daily 
Citizen ’’ asserts, that some grades of the white railway 
staff were working for twelve hours a day, at a wage of 
20s. (equivalent to 8s. 4d.) a week, it is easy to under- 
stand the temper of this strike. 

A railway strike must always be a severe trial to the 
nerves of a community, and South African nerves are 
always at high tension. The Indian crisis was an 
uncomfortable prelude to this severer trial. 
towards the natives is always one of suppressed panic, 
and every conflict among white men rouses the haunting 


The feeling 


fear that they may one day take advantage of a race con- 
flict or a class conflict to make a color war. The hideous 
incident of Jagersfontein, where a protest by Basuto 
miners against an isolated act of brutality terrified the 
white population into reprisals which fell little short of 
massacre, reveals the unreason into which this smoulder- 
ing fear may burst at the smallest provocation. However 
we explain it, the response of General Botha’s Govern- 
ment to the railway strike could be interpreted only as 
They found a strike, and treated 
The burgher commandos were 
Mar- 
tial law was proclaimed, with all the rights which it 
conveys of shooting at sight and arbitrary arrest. Nor 
was it possible for the men to think that these precautions 
The 
raiding of the Unions’ headquarters and the arrest of 


a declaration of war. 
it as a revolution. 
mobilized, until 70,000 veterans were under arms. 


were taken solely in view of native “ unrest.’ 


the men’s leaders left no doubt in their minds that these 
preparations for civil war were made to overawe them. 
We do not know whether the boast attributed to General 
Botha in an interview is authentic. He is said to have 
promised that the men would be taught such a lesson 
that there will be no more strikes in South Africa for a 
generation. The words seem, at least, to interpret faith- 
fully enough the spirit of these preparations. 

The Boer Government had already shown itself 
unsympathetic to labor. It is now undermining the 
most elementary of civil rights. 
a strike against wholesale dismissals are to be treated 


as rebels guilty of ‘‘ sedition,’’ an acute class-war will 


If leaders who proclaim 
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presently become a violent civil war. These measures 
have been interpreted by the mass of the workers as a 
provocation which affected them all, and the railway 
strike has rapidly extended into a mining strike, and 
even, in theory, into a general strike. We doubt whether 
the workers will gain anything by this extension 
of the area of conflict. But if they have been driven to 
extremes, it is clear that the incitement came from the 
Government in the form of a challenge which men of 
spirit could hardly be expected to ignore. We know of 
nothing which can excuse these arrests, unless it be held 
that the strike itself is a form of sedition. That is a 
doctrine which men bred under British conceptions of 
industrial freedom will not tolerate. By these arrests 
and by the mobilization which will in the popular mind 
be connected with them, the Boer Government has raised 
an issue much larger than the merits of this particular 
dispute. The tactics of the leaders may well have been 
unwise—it is not possible at this distance to judge con- 
fidently of that. It is even possible that there is some 
truth in the alarmist tales which accuse some 
irresponsible section of the men of contemplating 
“‘sabotage ’’’ by dynamite. If that peril existed, the 
arrest of the leaders, who undoubtedly were a force for 
order and moderation, can only increase it. What is clear 
to the onlooker at this distance is that every element 
of anger, every probability of extension, every factor of 
racial and class bitterness in this deplorable strike has 
been aggravated by the Government’s appeal to force 
and by its suspension of the civil law. Force is no remedy 
for such a situation ; it is an enormous aggravation. By 
its attitude, first to the Indians and then to the white 
workers, General Botha’s Government has shattered the 
hopes of a general appeasement which its prudence in 
other questions and its moderation in racial issues had 
done much to authorize. 





ULSTER GRIEVANCES OR ULSTER 
SENTIMENT ? 


Tue country is obstinate on one point. It refuses to 
be worked up into a condition of excitement by the arts 
of journalists who are trying to communicate their own 
impatience on the subject of Ulster to the nation at 
large. To some minds negotiations are another name 
for a series of interesting crises. Every week civil war 
reappears on the horizon; Mr. Asquith receives a solemn 
exhortation, a little more solemn if possible than the 
last, and his readers are warned that if they continue to 
show so little interest in the eloquence served up to them, 
Mr. Garvin will yet find language drawn from the lurid 
history of rebellions in all parts of the world that can 
make their flesh creep and their hair stand on end. This 
is not the way in which anything is settled in this 
country, least of all a problem that has lost alike the 
terrors and the fascinations of novelty. So far the only 
effect of this tempestuous method of discussing the Irish 
question has been to unsettle the minds of those who 
use it. Last week the “ Observer” produced suddenly 
an ultimatum, a demand for the exclusion of Ulster, 
though that solution has already been discountenanced 
by Lord Lansdowne. This demand has _ been 
reiterated by Lord Curzon, but the “Times” has 





since declared that, if granted, it would produce “a 
thoroughly mischievous system of Government.’’ Mr. 
Bonar Law’s speech on Thursday was almost equally 
uncompromising. He admitted, indeed, that the Govern- 
ment really and honestly desire a peaceful solution, but 
he thought it his duty to say that, so far as he can 
judge, the negotiations between the Government and 
the Opposition can have no result. The Government, 
he declared, had lost the right to that obedience on which 
all Governments exist. 

We do not think this kind of talk should make 
people despair of a settlement any more than it should 
frighten them out of their wits with the thought that 
order and civilization are about to be resolved into chaos 
and anarchy because certain ardent politicians cannot get 
all that they want. The world is not arranged on such 
principles. Whether or not a settlement can be effected 
by discussion and negotiation time alone will show. It 
is not easy to be sanguine when we think of all the 
difficulties in the way. On the other hand, it would be 
absurd to regard the prospect as hopeless so long as 
moderate men of all parties are trying to think out the 
lines of a possible compromise. We have had many such 
suggestions. Last week, for example, a proposal was 
made that Ulster should have a largely increased repre- 
sentation in the Irish Parliament. Such a proposal, 
whether good or bad, implies the recognition of the 
principle of Home Rule.- Lord Macdonnell, it will be 
remembered, prepared an elaborate scheme which would 
give the four counties control, not only of education and 
local government, but of their civil appointments. Even 
the officials who administered the laws of Ireland would 
be the officials chosen by the four counties. The 
‘* Observer,’’ in the article to which we have referred, 
states that Mr. Asquith has offered mechanical safe- 
guards to any extent up to practical autonomy for the 
Protestant area of Ulster, so as to guarantee the people 
of that region against every sort of material oppression. 
Of course, the Opposition may argue, as Mr. Garvin and 
Lord Curzon apparently argue now, that nothing on these 
lines will satisfy them. Such acontention we should regret. 
But in that event the country will know what are the 
wrongs and grievances that drive a Parliamentary party 
to threaten it with civil war. Before any set of people 
take to blows, it is well that everybody should know why 
the blows are exchanged. Sir Edward Carson summed up 
the danger of which Ulster was afraid as the danger of 
unjust administration. That danger can be eliminated 
without breaking up Ireland or the Home Rule Par- 
liament, and the Government are already prepared to 
eliminate it, as the “ Observer’’ clearly understands. 
Sir Edward Grey’s formula, ‘“‘ Home Rule within Home 
Rule,” to which, according to the “ Observer,’ Mr. 
Asquith has given body and shape, would cover expe- 
dients that would make the people of Ulster absolutely 
secure in this respect. If, then, the Opposition cannot 
accept any such scheme, and demand the exclusion of 
Ulster, and believe that, if that demand is rejected, it is 
their right and their duty to organize civil war, the 
eountry will know that this desperate course is being 
taken, not to protect Ulster from oppression, but to 
satisfy a sentiment ; not to prevent injustice, but to save 
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a small community from “ the indignity of submitting to 
the Home Rule principle.’’ The Opposition leaders know 
their own business best, but we should be very much 
surprised if public opinion should be found to approve 
or even to condone the levity of politicians who are pre- 
pared to plunge the State in disorder on such a plea 
as this, and to say that when all substance has been taken 
from a grievance, the phantom alone is worth a civil 
war. 

We have never disguised our view that there was 
something to be gained by discussion between the leaders. 
The best result would be some kind of arrangement on 
the lines of a general federal system, to be adopted as the 
complement and consequence of Home Rule for Ireland. 
From the hints that have been thrown out at different 
times, it looks as if all parties are travelling towards this 
idea. It was probably with an eye to such a future that 
Mr. Asquith hinted at a possible change of the provisions 
of the Bill in regard to the Post Office. At the worst, 
such discussion will help to clear the air, to show to all 
parties what exactly it is that they are demanding and 
defending, to show to the nation the character of the 
problem, and the reasonableness of its politicians, and, 
not least, to show to the people of Ulster the readiness 
and the anxiety of Liberals to secure their liberties and 
to spare their feelings Some day, if not at once, these 
influences will tell, and men who to-day are unreconciled 
will think less bitterly of the policy against which they 
fought for so long. Meanwhile, the Home Rule Bill 
stands where it did, and those who are most eager for a 
settlement by consent are not one whit less determined 
than anybody else that self-government shall be estab- 
lished, and the decision of Parliament ratified. Those 
who think that the desire for a settlement represents any 
weakening or misgiving on the policy, or any hesitation 
about the Home Rule Bill, are making a profound 
mistake. 





PUBLIC OPINION AND THE NAVY. 
Wao are “responsible people’’? They are usually, of 
course, the people who agree with the speaker. But we 
wonder what precisely was in Lord Curzon’s mind when 
he told a meeting of the Primrose League this week that 
“responsible people’’ regard Mr. Lloyd George’s 
opinions on the “overhauling”’ of naval expenditure 
“with shame and indignation.’’ They are clearly not 
the people who are responsible for the government of this 
country. The Chancellor of the Exchequer is one of 
these, and he 
colleagues. 


is certainly not alone among his 
They are not the party which commands 
a majority in the Commons, for it has expressed 
its will at the National Liberal Federation’s meeting. 
They are, we imagine, if the phrase were analysed, 
the class always affects to be in power, 
even when it is out of office, and often contrives, by its 
command of the press, its influence in finance, and its 
prestige in society, to dictate foreign policy, and with it 
to dispose of armaments during years when it is, to all 
appearance, a beaten Opposition. The Progreasive 


which 


parties, absorbed in internal questions, and rarely awake 
to the reaction of Imperial issues on social reform, have 








bowed too readily to the fetish of “ continuity.’’ That 
doctrine means, in plain words, that this minute govern- 
ing class is as supreme in our external policy as it was in 
our home affairs before the Parliament Act. The “ re- 
sponsible people ’’ who invest in armament firms, conduct 
the Navy League, and engage in that export of capital 
to distant “ places in the sun ’’ which accounts for nine- 
tenths of our foreign complications, have bluffed the 
country into a lazy acquiescence in their informal 
management of its affairs. So far from regretting Lord 
Curzon’s threat to carry these issues of the “ Balance of 
Power ’’ and our naval needs into the field of party con- 
troversy, we should welcome the departure as a step 
towards reality and frankness which could end only in 
stimulating the democratic forces. 

The signs of a real awakening among Liberals to 
the importance of the question of armaments are at last 
unmistakable, and we are glad to see them reflected in 
Lord Curzon’s alarm. At Manchester, where he spoke, 
an impressive meeting had been held two days 
before, which represented the whole force of Lanca- 
shire Liberalism, and rallied to the protest against 
extravagant expenditure men whose habits of thought 
are invariably cautious and moderate. In Glasgow, the 
Lord Provost has administered to the Navy League a 
dignified and well-reasoned rebuke in answer to its 
appeal for a town’s meeting to back the demands of the 
extremists. In Newcastle, under the leadership of Sir 
Walter Runciman, the Liberal Association has unani- 
mously passed a brief and imperative resolution against 
further increases and in favor of the abolition of the right 
of capture in war-time. It is significant that both these 
cities, and more particularly Newcastle, are interested 
in the armaments trade; but even the fact that 
national extravagance makes local wealth has not 
obscured their sense of national duty. In a better sense 
of the word than Lord Curzon’s, these are certainly 
‘responsible people,’’ and the same may be said of the 
Chambers of Commerce, largely Conservative as many 
of them must be in their composition, which have passed 
resolutions to the same effect. We have long since passed 
out of the atmosphere of panic and ignorance which made 
the naval scare of 1909. There is nowhere a danger 
which can be used to play on the country’s nerves, and 
the true facts about German shipbuilding are now so 
widely known that even a contractor who professed to 
have confidential knowledge would find few ears for his 
mendacious secrets. 

The opinion of men who are commonly sober 
may be misled by false estimates as in 1909, but 
even in these aberrations its alarms have some rela- 
tion to our real national needs. Our naval supremacy 
in home waters is a vital necessity, and it was about 
this that those Liberals were concerned, who, confronted 
in that year by a conflict of evidence about German 
preparations, decided to act on the assumption that the 
worst fears might be well-founded. We know to-day 
how baseless these fears were. In the danger year of 
1912, Germany possessed in fact neither the seventeen 
Dreadnoughts of Mr. McKenna’s calculations, nor the 
twenty-one or twenty-five of Mr. Balfour’s, but the mere 
nine which Admiral von Tirpitz promised. The Navy 
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League’s Annual itself admits that the chance of 
Germany’s getting even with us was “ always of the most 
shadowy description,’ deplores ‘‘ the wild exaggeration 
of the German danger,’’ and frankly admits that in 
consequence of these lying scares, it is ‘‘ the most difficult 
thing in the world to get up steam for the further task 
which lies before us,’’ the creation of a ‘‘ whole-world ”’ 
standard. The plain fact is that when we reckon the 
greater power of our modern ships and the greater 
number of our older types, we are nearer a standard of 
three to one against Germany than of two to one or 
sixteen to ten. 

National safety has thus been abundantly and 
indeed excessively provided for. The case for further 
increase is argued now not so much on our own 
needs as on some altruistic duty which we are supposed 
to owe to our partners in the Triple Entente. Our Navy, 
Lord Curzon tells us, “ is the only means by which we can 
keep our treaties with foreign Powers, by which we can 
maintain the balance of power in Europe and be of any 
value to our friends.”” What treaties? We know of 
none which require a Navy to enforce them, and we 
know that Mr. Asquith meant what he said, when he 
denied that we had a military convention with France. 
We are, indeed, bound by treaty to defend the neutrality 
of Belgium, but a navy which is overwhelmingly superior 
to that of Germany is a sufficient make-weight in the 
scale which she would have to balance when she decided 
whether it was worth her while to invade France through 
Belgian territory. We do not deprecate these altruistic 
considerations which Lord Curzon invokes. But the duty 
we acknowledge is not to France alone, and still less 
to Russia. 
munity, to the ideal, not of a balance, but of a 


It is to the whole European com- 
concert. In so far as we are aiding the division of 
Europe into two hostile groups which neutralise each 
other when common action is needed, and agree only to 
raise the mounting burden of armaments, our diplomacy 
has failed in its duty to Europe, and from failure it will 
pass to positive offence if it yields to the new demands. 
We mean to have an adequate navy for our own defence. 
We refuse to build a navy for the common use of the 
Triple Entente. Here, after all the scares and mis- 
understandings of recent years, we are on ground which 
the most advanced Liberals occupy in common with 
nine-tenths of sober and moderate British opinion. The 
demand for a Continental policy comes only from the 
extremists and doctrinaires of Imperialism. The only 
Continental policy which the country desires to see, is 
the use of our influence to end these European feuds, and 
to link the three Western Powers in a common effort 
to free their civilization from the incubus of militarism. 





THE RATING QUESTION. 


Mr. Lioyp Georce’s letter to Mr. Raffan contains the 
interesting and important intelligence that in his speeches 
this month he will deal with the question of land values. 
This, the next stage in the exposition of the Govern- 
ment’s land policy, is awaited with eager interest by 
Liberals, who recognize that without a definite plan of 
rating reform, their programme would be incomplete 














and unacceptable. The general policy has been 
unfolded gradually, and the main ideas have now been 
set out. But those ideas postulate a serious reform of 
the rating system, and it would have been strange if they 
did not, for it has long been a cardinal doctrine of the 
Liberal Party that no land reform would be effectual 
that did not include the redress of the injustices and 
anomalies that underlie that system. Every distin- 
guished member of the Cabinet has pressed this truth 
home at one time or another from the days, nearly thirty 
years ago, when Mr. John Morley employed his powerful 
pen in the “ Times’’ in support of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
vigorous plea for the rating of ground values. The 
Prime Minister has taken a very special part in 
popularizing a reform of which he declared, in 1898, 
that “‘ he was as convinced as he was of any proposition 
in politics that the next great step in the direction of a 
larger and fuller municipal life would be the opening 
out, as justice and reason required, of that new and 
hitherto untried source of taxation.’’ The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has constantly returned to the subject, 
and the wittiest and most graphic passage in the 
speeches he made last autumn was his brilliant descrip- 
tion at Middlesbrough of the effect of our rating 
system in penalising public spirit and enterprise. No 
doctrine has been so consistently and persistently 
preached by Liberal leaders as the doctrine that rating 
reform was the key to social reform. It has, therefore, 
been taken for granted that that reform would have an 
important place in any large design of land policy, and 
that the Government, when preparing to deal in a 
large and courageous spirit with the whole land ques- 
tion, would welcome the opportunity of discharging the 
task that Mr. Asquith described as one of its most press- 
ing duties fifteen years ago. 

Much, indeed, has happened since 1898 to recom- 
mend this policy to the country. In 1901 there was 
published the famous Minority Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Land Taxation. This Report, signed, not 
only by Liberals, but by a distinguished Conservative, 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and two distinguished Civil 
Servants—Sir Edward Hamilton and Sir George Murray 
—called for the imposition of a site rate in urban areas. 
At the time the Report was published, the Majority 
Commissioners thought that the separate valuation 
of site value was a very difficult and uncertain task ; the 
Minority dissented, contending that the weight of the 
evidence appeared to tend to the conclusion that this 
separate valuation was possible. We have now, of course, 
under the famous Budget, such an operation in process, 
and, as Mr. Lloyd George informs Mr. Raffan in his 
letter, the results of that valuation will be turned to 
account for the purpose of rating reform. The case for 
this policy is, therefore, stronger than ever ; it has always 
been the Liberal policy, but it is very far from being the 
policy of Liberals only. Further, the actual work done 
already under the Budget relieves the practical difficulties 
that caused some misgiving twelve years ago. 

There is another respect, too, in which the condi- 
tions are particularly favorable. If the advice of Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh and Sir Edward Hamilton has not 
yet been acted on in respect of site values, another 
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important recommendation still awaits the legislator. The 
Majority Report, signed by twelve members, suggested 
that further assistance should be given by the Imperial 
Exchequer to local rates; Sir Edward Hamilton and Sir 
George Murray wanted to see the whole system of 
assigned revenue abolished and the substitution of a 
system of grants-in-aid for local services of a national 
character. It is understood that the Departmental Com- 
mittee on Local Taxation, which has been sitting for two 
years, is almost ready to report, and that its report will 
reinforce the demand for the relief of local burdens. 
Here is a question on which nothing has yet been done, 
though local grievances have increased. The confusion 
of the existing system, the injustices suffered by poor 
districts, the impoverishment of national life caused by 
the starvation of national services dependent on areas 
that are too poor to maintain them in efficiency—these 
topics are the commonplaces of discussion. No one 
questions the need for reform, but earlier proposals have 
to be revised in the light of modern conceptions of the 
meaning and value of the national services administered 
locally. The Government have always condemned, 
very justly, the policy of tinkering with details when 
an evil calls for a more general readjustment. Its 
leading members blamed the Conservative Government 
severely for treating a large question in this spirit in 
the Agricultural Rates Act, a supreme example of the 
vice of treating a part of a question in such a way as to 
make the question itself more difficult than ever. 
Clearly, then, the Government, when introducing a great 
scheme for reconstructing the town and the village, will 
embrace in that scheme the two main policies that have 
been under discussion. They aim, not at some temporary 
makeshift or accommodation, but at a serious and com- 
prehensive reorganization of conditions affecting pro- 
foundly the life and industries of the nation. 

We imagine, then, that the Government will propose 
two remedies as essential to the rebuilding of our rating 
system on principles of justice and sound policy. One 
remedy will be to readjust the burden of national services 
in such a way as to lighten the weight on the ratepayer’s 
shoulders, and at the same time to give free play to the 
progressive forces in our great urban centres which are 
now held in check by the fear of increasing the rates. 
The other will be to readjust the burden of local 
rates in such a way as to lighten the weight on the 
worker’s shoulders. By worker we mean the man who 
is improving the land, either by developing it or build- 
ing on it ; the smallholder, or the man who builds houses, 
or the man who builds factories, or the community that 
destroys squalid and insanitary areas and builds in their 
place good and healthy homes. The existing system 
supplies a direct discouragement to enterprise. That 
was discovered by the Duke of Bedford when he made 
an experimental fruit garden ; it is discovered by small- 
holders who compare the rates they pay with the rates 
paid on the same land when less was made of it; it is 
discovered by the numerous districts in which the heavy 
rates obstruct the building of cottages that are badly 
needed. Clearly, then, a policy that has as its main 
motive the emancipation of the energies of industry and 
the creation of the conditions of a good life must 
remove so obvious and conspicuous an anomaly. If it 









were made compulsory to levy, say, a penny rate on the 
capital values of the sites, and to throw all or the greater 
part of any increase of expenditure above its present 
amount on site values, with an option to rating 
authorities to levy a higher rate on these values for the 
purposes of present expenditure, there would be a 
great relief to industry and public enterprise. And as 
the reform would be accompanied by a readjustment of 
national and local burdens, no large and sudden dis- 
turbance of individual fortunes would result from it. 
Development would be stimulated instead of being 
penalised. Sloth and under-development would be 
fined instead of being rewarded as they now are. 
The economic tendencies set up by such a change would 
be of great public value and importance. Liberals are 
looking for some reform on these lines with eager expecta- 
tions, and not only Liberals, but many who are not 
Liberals but who are versed in public and municipal 
administration. Rating reform is called for on its own 
merits, but its adoption in the circumstances of the hour 
is of vital importance. If large sums are to be taken 
from the National Exchequer and distributed among 
the local authorities, and the latter are still left to raise 
all their revenue on the present basis, the golden moment 
will go by. We shall have to postpone, probably for a 
generation, the realization of the long-cherished hope of 
carrying what Mr. Asquith has described as “a well- 
considered scheme, which would free municipalities from 
the trammels under which they at present act, and which 
would open the avenue to a new prospect of social and 
industrial development.”’ 





Lite and Wetters. 


HONOR. 


Tue idea of honor is supposed to be one of the ocon- 
tributions of Norse chivalry to the ethical culture of 
mankind. In the age of chivalry, said Gibbon, all the 
men were brave and all the women chaste, and the two 
virtues embodied the distinctive “ points of honor” for 
each sex. The fusion of Christian sentiment, which in 
its original purity knew nothing of military bravery, 
with barbaric militarism produced the peculiar cult of 
personal dignity as centred on a restrained strength 
which could be used only in a righteous cause; and 
the “ veray parfit, gentil knight,’’ who might fight for 
God or his lady, for the weak and oppressed, but in no 
less noble contest, become a central figure, is the moral 
ideal of the western world. The code of honor supplied 
gaps in the ordinary system of morals and law. Debts of 
honor were those which a sensitive man felt to be only the 
more binding because they could not be enforced. 
Honor forbade to take the advantages which circum- 
stances, law, or public opinion might allow. Even con- 
science was less sensitive. A thing might be within the 
bounds of actual right, but honor, as a super-conscience, 
would avoid anything that could seem tainted by 
winds wafted, however far, from the realms of the 
base or the weak. Who shall deny that honor has really 
meant these things to many, and has motived acts 
beyond count, unnoticed and unrecorded, of chivalry and 
abnegation ? 

But, as with other servants of mankind, the best 
work that honor has done has been secret and unnamed. 
As a reality, she whispers in the ear of the individual 
man or woman, stimulating or shaming him in the most 
intimate of his personal dealings. When she goes forth 
into the market-place, or offers her wares as the badge of 
a caste or of a nation, her leadership is of very different 
quality. When we begin to hear talk of the national 
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honor on the platform or in the Press, we know that 


| 


the power of ten men, armed, to deal with one in his 


there is going to be a hard time for common sense and shirt. To what strange uses do words come. The private 


common decency. The national honor, far from being 
hypersensitive on nice points of conduct, knows very 
little of the commonest obligations, and will barely leave 
to the public men who serve it the rags of private honesty 
to cover the nakedness of their dealings. It is in vain 
for a few to protest that the nation’s honor cannot be 
exalted by acts that would disgrace its humblest member 
as a man; that, on the contrary, a great civilized people 
may win its highest honor by scrupulous regard for the 
rights of a weaker nation, and that a land which boasts 
itself the mother of liberty may add to its laurels by 
extending the borders of freedom within its world-wide 


empire, or by holding out a hand to oppressed Armenians | 


or threatened Persians. To the upholders of national 
honor, these are words, breath, garnish possibly for plat- 


form rhetoric when they happen to chime in with other | 


needs of policy, but utterly incongruous with the real 
forces which underlie their appeal to public sentiment. 
To them the national honor the power of 
nation to make itself respected, and res pect for a nation 
means fear based on physical force. For h¢ 
connection, we should read brute strength and the deter- 
mination to use it remorselessly. 


mea. ns 


the | 


nor in this | 


It is much the same when the code of honor is the | 


creed of a caste. 
caste possession is something exclusive. 
share it, and to admit them to its laws and usages is 
contaminating. All the circumstances of the birth of 
honor, all its history and lineage, play upon the meaning 
of the word in this connection. The code of honor is the 
appanage of those that bear arms, and except as mere 
“common ”’ soldiers, flesh for the cannon, men hired for 
slaughter at a shilling a day, or driven into battle under 
the lash of conscription, the commonalty are not arm- 
bearers. The mastery of arms is the hall-mark of 
aristocracy, and the use of arms the foundation of honor. 
The shameful accusation, the insult, the blow, must be 
wiped out in blood. Not only is it a point of honor to 
give satisfaction to the man one has wronged, but to 
stand his fire, to measure swords with him, wipe out the 
wrong from the ’scutcheon of the doer. The tarnish is 
removed from the name, baseness is redeemed by the 
overshadowing greatness of courage, which, like charity 
in the rival code, covers a multitude of sins. But if the 
wrong is due to or by the inferior, who can bear no 
weapon, no such remedy is of avail. To cross swords 
with such a one would be to derogate from the dignity of 
caste. He may be chastised, but not fought. 

These conditions of the law of honor have been 
refined and softened in many duelling codes. The duel 
could not wipe out all offences, and there are acts of 
baseness which would make a man unworthy to be fought. 
The duel, moreover, at least contemplates a fight on equal 
terms, in which each party exposes his life, and to most 
votaries of honor the principle of the fair field is elemen- 
tary and the meanness of undue advantage axiomatic. 
The legendary chivalry of the duellist is replete with 
instances of the surrender of points of vantage, the 
return of the dropped sword, the courteous delay till the 
opponent has recovered a slip. Here at least, if honor 
means anything but brutality, we expect to see her re- 
straining hand at work in the hottest of the encounter. 

It is reserved for Prussian militarism, with the 
characteristic national thoroughness, to work out the 
real implications of honor as the machine-soldier is to 
understand it. Honor for the German officer is that 
which can brook no insult; so far we are still in the 
duellist’s code. But the Prussian officer in resenting 
insult must make no miscalculation of the chances as 
between him and his opponent. He must know no 
restraints, and submit to no delays. He must give chase 
to those who have ventured to smile in his dignified 


presence, and if he only catches a lame cobbler, he must: 


head while his 
To this he is 


then and there slash him over the 
underlings hold the man’s hands. 
prompted, not by hot resentment, not by innate 
brutality, but by the inexorable command of a 
lofty duty. It is his honor which is appeased, his 
personal dignity which is exalted, by this exposition of 


It may be even worse, for honor as a | 
Outsiders do not | 





schoolboy in his first term learns, if he did not know it 
before, that to hit a smaller boy is mean, that to get 
others to hold him for the purpose is still meaner, and 
to belabor him so held with a weapon, mean beyond the 
credibility of meanness. But with the Prussian the 
dialectic of honor, as a metaphysician might say, has 
worked itself through. Its inner contradiction has come 
to the surface, and it has passed over into its opposite of 
the utterly abased. 

Take honor in its sub-intention as that title to the 
respect of others which is justified by their well-grounded 
fear, and you have its full meaning proclaimed in all 
its glory in the sabre marks on the lame cobbler’s head. 
Hideous to all beholders in its nakedness, this same con- 
ception parades through the speech of many of us, 
muffled up in the trappings of lofty sentiment when we 
talk of saving the honor, it may be of a man, it may be 
of a family, a class, a profession, or a nation, by that 
which, if revealed to all the world in its essence, would 
only cover them with disgrace. The logica] Prussian— 
worthy countryman of Kant—only shows us whither we 
are going, and where our half-thoughts tend, just as he 
teaches us what the rule of the soldier means when it 
realizes its ideal of emancipation from the restraint of 
Parliaments and the checks of civil law. It is not our 
part to scold him, but to thank him for adouble object- 
lesson in sincerity and in political philosophy. 





THE SLIGHTED TRADE. 

Tue Dean of St. Paul’s displays a fine disregard for the 
breath of the popular applause that responds to flattery. 
In a woeful world, one woe, at all events, he is secure 
of escaping—the woe pronounced upon those of whom 
all men speak well. Nothing is quite good enough for 
him, and he makes no bones about telling the Universe 
how poorly he thinks of it. Man delights him not, nor 
woman either. He reminds one of that difficult old 
gentleman who, seated in a smoky garret high among 
the roofs of an ancient German town, suddenly at the 
end of a long and damaging criticism upon all terrestrial 
things, exclaimed to the young Goethe, ‘‘ I detect errors 
in God as well!’’ And now, having expressed his entire 
dissatisfaction with the course that the world in general 
is pursuing among the universal spheres, from the height 
of Ludgate Hill he turns his baleful eye across the vale 
of Fleet, and tells us journalists we are just as bad as 
the rest. He tells us the English language is being 
‘‘lamentably corrupted, used up, and vulgarized by the 
enormous outflow of popular journalism.’’ He tells us 
he believes our stuff is generally dictated to a phono- 
graph or a shorthand writer. And he calls upon the 
poets to act as custodians and purifiers, so as to preserve 
the native tongue from our depredations and poisonous 
admixtures. 

Well, we can only do our best under the conditions 
we workin. All of us cannot share the unruflled serenity 
of Amen Court, or wherever else Dean Inge elaborates 
the successive chapters of his Book of Lamentations. In 
the smoke and noise and poverty of Fleet Street we 
cannot hope to emulate the classic style that springs so 
naturally among the calm and sanctified altitudes of 
ecclesiastical success. in his gallant defence of us last 
Saturday—the day after the Dean had spoken—Mr. 
Thomas Seccombe was kind enough to say that any day 
it is possible to pick up a daily paper and read an article 
—say, on ‘‘ Badgers’’ or ‘‘ Prize-fighting ’’—written 
almost as Addison might have written it. We are grate- 
ful to him, but it is not of badgers or prize-fighting we 
are for the moment thinking. On those subjects a writer 
might fairly hope for the quietude of home, or at least 
an hour or two of peace to think them round. In 
tranquillity almost diaconal he might meditate upon the 
badger’s characteristics or the bruiser’s moral worth. 
Sometimes he might even find leisure to verify his quota- 
tions and avoid mixing up the badger with Birrell and 
Borrow. But these amiable excursions into natural 
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history and the cult of the Ring are but a small fraction 
of the journalist’s slighted trade. Let us take the real 
business of the day—of the “‘ journée”’ for which alone 
the journalist works as upon a slate that in a few hours 
will be rubbed clean for the next day’s task—and let us 
look the conditions in the face. 

Suppose the Dean were a leader-writer—one-of the 
two leader-writers—on the ‘‘ Daily Wireless.’’ The 
“‘ Wireless ’’ leaders must be up by 10.30, because the 
words of their wisdom must be sped through the air for 
the Newcastle edition ; and the whole paper now goes to 
press early, so that lodgers in Yarmouth and Devonport 
may enjoy its ha’porth with their bloaters and bacon. 
Being a conscientious man, the Dean arrives at the office 
about 7.45, after bolting a Fleet Street dinner, which 
banishes all Christian and literary virtues from his 
breast. He finds half his table occupied by a news’ 
editor, who is in telephonic communication with the 
Southampton murder case. A note is handed him to say 
he will probably have to write on the Foreign Secretary’s 
speech in Glasgow, but he might be going on with half 
a column upon anything jolly that came into his head, 
such as the Tango or the old lady who was arrested near 
the Bank for saying she was a fairy. The Dean sits 
down and tries to make something jolly come into his 
head. After five minutes of anguish, he falls back upon 
the fairy, doubting all the time whether the Tango is 
not a better subject. He begins writing and gets along 
pretty well, pointing out how natural was the old lady’s 
mistake, for the heart is always young, and youth loves 
the transformation scene. He is half-way through the 
statement that hope springs eternal, when the editor 
comes back and tells him he must leave the fairy till after- 
wards, and switch on to the Foreign Secretary. The 
speech has not yet begun, but he can treat the foreign 
situation quite generally in the first paragraph—‘‘ non- 
committal, of course—entirely non-committal,’’ for the 
Foreign Secretary might possibly say something. 

The Dean emerges from fairyland, reflects upon the 
Near East, wonders how many more men a third year’s 
service will add to the French army, does little sums in 
Dreadnoughts, and tries in vain to discover by proportion 
how many Germany ought to have if we have thirty-nine, 
and the ratio, sixteen to ten, is maintained. Having 
failed, he begins to write about the threatening horror 
of Europe’s armed camps. Presently a boy jumps in 
with a mass of “flimsy’’ from Glasgow. The Dean 
leaves Europe, and runs through the telegram, laying 
each side upon his white blotting paper to make the 
atrocious writing rather more intelligible. Nothing yet 
but the Chairman, the Foreign Secretary’s introduction, 
and the Suffragettes. The Dean finishes his non- 
committal paragraph and waits. 

Boy enters with tidings that next ten sides of 
‘‘ flimsy ’’ are missing, and editor thinks he had best 
work off the fairy before they come, but sub-editor wants 
him to read sides thirty to fifty-five first. The Dean 
reads what is apparently a most important statement 
upon the partition of Africa, and works off the fairy. 
Then there is a block on the wire, and as time rushes 
past him, he decides to lead on with Africa. He has 
hardly written, ‘‘ Out of Africa always something new,”’ 
when the boy brings the missing sides and thirty more, 
from which the Dean discovers that Armenia, and not 
Africa, was intended. But nothing definite has been 
said so far, and the Dean reverses engines, and starts 
off tentatively upon Asia Minor and the Bagdad railway. 
He goes to consult the other leader-writer about the 
length of line already opened, and finds him grumpy 
because he rather fancied himself on foreign politics, and 
had been set the blessings of the agricultural laborer’s 
lot. On returning, the Dean finds another heap of 
‘‘ flimsy,’’ which shows him that Armenia was not the 
chief point after all. The chief point was the growing 
tension between Austria and Italy over the Albanian 
question, involving a possible rupture of the Triple 
Alliance. Then the Dean settles down in earnest and 
writes for his life, the pages flying as the boy answers 
his bell. But hardly has he got into his stride with the 
third paragraph when the message comes, ‘‘ Editor says 
would you wind up at once!’’ What room for classic 








grace, for diaconal polish, or the tender cherishing of 
English undefiled ? 

Or the Dean, as a correspondent of sympathetic 
nature and literary skill, is sent to write an impression 
of a strike in Liverpool. He arrives in the afternoon, 
and has been instructed to have a column on the wire 
by 9.30 at latest. He calls at the chief employer’s works, 
and is refused all information. He calls at the 
Trade Union offices, and finds all the leaders 
are scattered round the city making speeches. The 
caretaker is willing to converse, tells him the 
general points of the dispute, and gives him a few 
addresses in various outlying districts, where he may 
perhaps learn more if he can find the men at home. 
The Dean trudges through several slums, tries to collect 
characteristic sayings from the women standing at the 
doors, goes round the corner to jot them down, views 
half-a-dozen skinny children, writes a column amid a 
crowd of commercial travellers in his spirituous hotel, 
congratulates himself on getting some ‘“‘ literature ’’ into 
his stuff at last, and sits down with a sense of accom- 
plishment to the high tea of the North. 

Hardly have the raw steak and strong brew begun 
the struggle for mastery inside him when he becomes 
conscious of external struggle in the street below. 
Ominous alarms resound. Commercial travellers shake. 
Other correspondents pretend they are seeking their 
tobacco, and vanish away. The Dean is bound to follow. 
Out into the turmoil he must plunge. Processions, 
banners, orators, charges, batons, panic, stone-throwing, 
arrests, rescues, ambulances, weeping, rage, law-and- 
order restored—the Dean must run up and down to 
witness them all. Hehascourage. He will do his duty. 
The ruins of a social system strike an impavid head. 
But every half-hour he rushes to the telegraph office, 
narrates the conflict as he seesit go, slams down the words 
as they dash into his head, careless of grammar, careless 
of adjectives, of arrangement, or of any nicety such as 
befits an elevated position in the Established Church. 

Or imagine the Dean encamped upon a sterner field 
of battle still. At four o’clock the rattle of chains has 
waked him as the guns go out to the front. He hears 
the soft trampling of horses in the sand, the low voices 
of men moving in darkness. Happily, he has slept in his 
clothes, so that dressing iseasy. He lights a lantern and 
tries to warm some water for shaving and tea over a 
spirit-lamp, while his boy saddles the horse. As he 
mounts, the first glimmer of morning reveals the dim 
tents and the darkness upon the hills. The battalions 
are forming up to follow the guns, and he goes with 
them. The engagement extends along a fifteen-mile 
front of rocky ground, mountain, and bush. Firing 
begins at six. Hour after hour it continues, sometimes 
roaring at one place, sometimes at another. The Dean 
rides to and fro, pursuing the sound, seeing what he can, 
understanding what he can, hurriedly noting time, place, 
the direction of movements, the names or numbers of the 
troops engaged, the rare words of the soldiers, the deaths 
around him, the anguish of the wounded. The scream of 
bursting shrapnel overhead is very unpleasant ; the wail- 
ing of bullets as they pass him is worse. He ties his horse 
up in a wood and goes on foot. Up and down he trudges, 
seeking points of view, welcoming cover, but above all 
seeing what he can. Before noon his water-bottle is dry. 
the heat is intolerable, the uncertainty hardly to be 
endured. Hour after hour, heat, thirst, and uncertainty 
increase. At last evening comes. The wearied troops 
bivouac where they are, with the dead around them. But 
for the Dean there is no rest. He must get back to camp 
and write. His one thought is thirst. | Anybody’s 
kingdom he would give for a gallon of beer, wine, spirits, 
ditchwater, any liquid that would run. Through the 
yelling chaos of guns and waggons he struggles over 
the five miles to his tent. He squats outside it to get 
cool, and writes upon his knee. It is late. The differ- 
ence of London time gives him two hours’ grace, but it 
is late. Others will be blocking the wire, the General 
himself first. The Censor has to be found. He is sure 
not to be in his office. Probably he is far away upon the 
field. In any case, he will cut out half that the Dean is 
dashing down, and will make hopeless chaos of the lot. 
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Where is the place for sweetness and light such as dis- 
tinguish the Dean in the normal course of his official 
utterances? Where is delicacy of phrase and the charm 
of the mot juste? If a journalist may venture on 
ecclesiastic language, it is excluded. 

By all means, let the poets act as the custodians and 
purifiers of the language which we journalists thus despoil 
and profane. Poets are just the right people to do it, 
for they have no editors, they have not to get their verses 
upon the wire, and, we believe, they hardly ever dictate 
them to phonographs or shorthand writers. Like the 
Dean, we willingly entrust the preciosity of our native 
tongue to their keeping, though sometimes we think a 
decade or two of journalism would give them a certain 
clearness, a certain sense for living words such as Mr. 
Abercrombie, the poet, desired in the address which 
followed the Dean’s. But of the Dean himself we would 
pray that in future he mitigate his contempt with con- 
sideration for the difficulties and conditions of our low 
estate, so that we may be encouraged again to lift our 
eyes from Fleet Street with envy rather than malice unto 
that decent Church that tops the neighboring hill. 





THE LEGEND OF THAIS. 


Ir was with a wise austerity that the Pioneer Players 
produced “ Paphnutius’’ last Sunday on bare boards 
and in front of an unpainted curtain. There was, in- 
deed, a rustic cross and some heaps of sacking which may 
have represented the sand of the Egyptian desert. There 
are some landscapes which exist for the spiritual eye. 
That desert of the Thebaid is the soul’s battlefield. It 
has seen conflicts more terrible than the windy plains 
of Troy, and battles as famous as any that have 
trampled the harvests of Belgian fields. Here Satan 
found his Waterloo, and fiends and hermits battled in 
epic strife that lacked for nothing but a blind singer. 
We know that landscape as we know the farm of Chatau- 
mont and the shores of the Simois. Here monks and 
solitaries builded their narrow cells among the rocks and 
sandhills. The devils prowled among them in the guise 
of jackals, while the lions did homage to their saintliness. 
Here Anthony, with no thought of the painters who were 
to gloat upon his misery, blushed before his temptation, 
and Simeon, above all the vanities of earth, wrestled 
with spiritual pride upon his pillar. No city has held 
such crowds as this lonely desert, and no stage represented 
such passions as this waste where men had come to empty 
their souls. They made a vacuum, and it was still a 
human heart. They trod the sands, and they blossomed 
with romance. 

That desert where men fled the world, has irresistibly 
invaded it. We must read of it in Anatole France. We 
must listen to it in Massenet’s opera. And now we have 
heard its story in the play of a tenth-century nun, who 
wrote chastely and timidly, hoping to make “a faint 
sound to the praise of God.”’ The lovers of Thais, accord- 
ing to Anatole France, argued that some cosmic spirit, 
seeking incarnation among the sons of men, wraps itself 
now in the form of a Helen and again in the shape of 
Thais, and vexes their imagination with her earthly yet 
infinite beauty. It is, indeed, a Helen’s réle which the 
Alexandrine courtesan Thais plays in Christian legend. 
Gone are her loveliness and her allurements, and still 
they haunt the fancy of mankind and make a story of 
strife and longing which each age will retell. You may 
take your choice among the tellings. You may hear 
the tale in the theatrical music of Massenet, voluptuous, 
passionate, and of the earth earthy. You may read it 


in the graceful ironies of Anatole France, by turns cynical’ 


and tender, in which holy fables give place to Platonic 
dialogues, and Platonic dialogues to a pitiful human 
tale, a compound of the spirit of the Symposium, Don 
Quixote, and the Golden Legend. You may follow it 
finally in Hroswitha’s play. 

One listened to Hroswitha’s telling with an interest 
in the authoress a little keener than our interest in her 
tale. How many human minds that lived in the tenth 
century still walk the earth for us? There is King 
Alfred, but are there many more? One saw her, a 
learned and enterprising mind, with something of the 








independence and vigor of the pioneer, struggling, in her 
monastery among the Saxon forests, to bring about a 
cold and premature Renaissance. She read her classics, 
and she read her Acts of the Saints. One was sure as 
one followed that naive first scene, that she must have 
been an ardent teacher, struggling to convey her 
enthusiasm for the dry relics of ancient learning to the 
pious maidens from savage German homes who filled her 
convent. When Paphnutius endeavors, with scholastic 
definition and pedantic precision, to convey to the 
hermits of the desert the meaning of the Quadrivium of 
studies, and to chase their scepticism about the music 
of the spheres, one felt sure that he was doing on the 
stage what Hroswitha had done herself in the convent 
class-room. Thé attitude towards learning in this scene 
is pathetic in its simple-minded medievalism. It is 
that of the wistful student, who is assured that’ all know- 
ledge is on the library shelves, if he had but the wit 
and the leisure to read them. The lonely student of the 
dark centuries was indeed an adventurer, but his work 
was not to hew a path through trackless forests. It 
was to uncover a well-worn path, where the bracken and 
the brambles of recent barbarism had overgrown the 
solid Roman highway. Hroswitha is throughout the 
play the careful and conscientious teacher of the first 
scene. She invents nothing, and constructs nothing. 
Her naive stage-craft is satisfied by expanding a monkish 
chronicle into terse, straightforward dialogue. It is 
archaic art with all its stiffness and simplicity, but with- 
out that poignant emotional freshness which is the charm 
of the archaic. Emotions, one hopes, lay beyond the 
experience of this conventional playwright, and she 
wrote, one imagines, for white-robed novices for whom 
the world of Alexandrine wickedness was as foreign 
as the stiff Terentian Latin in which their lines 
were written. What can they have known in the tenth 
century round the chapel in the Hartz mountains of 
luxury and strange dances, of theatres and the worship 
of the Cyprian? Racine indeed wrote tragedies for the 
nuns of Port Royal, but Racine had spent his life about 
the court. We question whether the Pioneer Players, 
commendably simple in their staging, and in their 
solemn plain-song music, were equally wise to speak their 
lines with a modern emotional intensity. We should 
have preferred an histrionic manner that conveyed some- 
thing of the same passionless, child-like fervor which 
boys’ voices possess when they sing. The profane dances, 
moreover, curious and pleasing as they were for moderns 
to watch, were certainly not an ornament that Hroswitha 
would have liked to see added to her sacred play. 

The legend of Thais retains its fascination, because 
it tells of a perilous spiritual adventure. It is not the 
mere facts of the conversion of the beautiful sinner, Thais, 
to a sincere and unwavering penitence, her harsh penance 
and her seemly death, which make its excitement. Of 
that simple theme, indeed, Early Christianity was never 
tired. Before it had learned to think of womanhood with 
horror, it could never create enough of these beautiful 
penitents. The Magdalene was their prototype. But 
there was also Saint Mary of Egypt. She had, indeed, 
been a daring sinner. It was told of her that she had 
even travelled to Jerusalem, that she might sow scandal 
among the pilgrims within the shadow of the Holy 
Sepulchre. She, too, like Thais, had sought for penitence 
in the desert. She had so chastised her beautiful body 
under its burning suns, that the monk Zozimus, who 
found her there and covered her with his cloak, mistook 
her at first for a wild animal. Her fragrant and gracious 
history tells how she died on the banks of Jordan, in the 
wilderness, worn out with her austerities, and a lion dug 
her grave, which the feeble hands of old Zozimus could 
not scoop out of the sand. But in the story of Thais 
there enters a more daring motive. For the monk Paph- 
nutius, her conversion was, at the least, a perilous evan- 
gelical exploit. Young and handsome, he left the safety 
of his hermit’s life, to brave the fascination of the 
woman who had ruined more souls than any temptress 
of her age. His disciples shuddered with fear when he 
announced his purpose, and the old wiseacres of the 
deserts shook their heads. To an ardent faith, it must 
have seemed nothing less than a knight-errant’s adven- 
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ture. A woman might be saved by it, but a man risked 
his immortal soul. It was in this spirit that the early 
Quaker missionaries would set out from England to 
convert the most malign of the powers of darkness. How 
many were there who journeyed to Rome to preach to 
the Scarlet Woman and convert the Pope himself? 
Among these spiritual romances of chivalry, there is 
none so dazzling, so wildly improbable in its literal 
truth, as the story of Mary Fisher, the English serving- 
maid who sailed to the Levant to convert the Grand 
Turk, walked afoot from the Morea to Adrianople, and 
stood at length, reasoning of the inward light, before 
the Sultan himself. It must have been in this spirit 
that Paphnutius set out from the desert, and forced his 
way to the chamber of the enchantress, resolved to speak 
to her of Death and the Judgment at the moment when 
she was ready to yield herself to his embrace. 

It is good for a sophisticated modern audience to 
follow the edifying story as the pious Hroswitha tells it. 
Certainly the monk Paphnutius was haunted in the 
desert with the image of Thais, until his nights grew 
terrible by contemplation of her sins. In such ways does 
Providence, resolved to work a miracle of grace, fulfil 
its purposes. Certainly, he conceived for her a deep 
tenderness, so that after her conversion, the thought of 
the pains to which he had condemned her beautiful body 
in penance, afflicted his nerves like a scourge. It is true 
that when the spirit, whose redemption he had wrought, 
left its wearied frame, he kissed her eyes as he closed 
them, and spoke a benediction as he kissed. Honi soit 
qui mal y pense. The gracious simplicity of that scene 
rebukes our modern psychology, and silences the more 
sinister legend of a profaner age. There are certainly 
greater possibilities of drama in the sinister modern 
version. Massenet has built a passionate opera, and 
Anatole France a marvellously subtle romance on the 
suspicion that Paphnutius fell in love with the body 
which he had condemned to a cell of penance, and him- 
self became a castaway. Hroswitha’s simplicity is much 
less interesting. It is the “ Amadis de Gaul’’ beside 
Anatole France’s “ Don Quixote.’? The world, to be 
sure, no longer reads “ Amadis de Gaul,’”’ and it does 
read “ Don Quixote.’”’ It had forgotten Hroswitha, and 
it eagerly reads Anatole France. We, too, are of the 
world, but as we listened to this childlike play, and went 
out into the streets, with the naked plaintive melody of 
the last chant in our ears, we had a doubt if the world 
does well. Faith is a greater thing than humor, and the 
eighth of the deadly sins is knowingness. 





SUMMER IN WINTER. 


On the north coast of Ireland, among the Giant’s other 
belongings, is his feather bed. It is a rock to which you 
dash between the leap of one wave and the next, then 
climb to its summit of thirty feet or so, where long dry 
grass, sea pink, and other flowers make you comfortable. 
The green sea waves heave to the rocks and break white 
as a negro’s teeth, or a little further out but still under 
us they heap and unheap, and the fishing or dozing 
puffins rock upon them. Since motion is relative to the 
eye, the waves rock us too. The world of work becomes 
a dream, and the blue sky, the salt-scented air, the thin 
drone of a passing bee, spell everything that ever was or 
can be. Or we take little reading parties to the feather 
bed, and discuss such detached philosophies as those of 
Trine and Benson. 

Again, there is a mountain just not too high to pierce 
the heather zone, so that the whole of its summit is 
one blaze of purple ling. No, not one blaze, for every 
bush has its own distinct shade, so that they dimple 
and leap very like the waves of a purple sea. We lie 
in it knee-deep, the eye feasting on miles of it, and the 
senses made one with it by the pervading fragrance of 
its pollen. And there is the really high mountain, its 
granite shaken free of almost the last vestige of growth, 
more barren than the clouds that flock to it and play 
round it like sea-gulls, a platform in the welkin to look 
down upon all the kingdoms of the earth. Or we welter 
in a glen hung with every kind of summer foliage, its 








thin stream here plunging like a skein of new-combed 
cotton, there spouting in rapids or swirling unfathom- 
ably green in a trout-haunted pot-hole. 

These and a thousand other summer glories are 
usually pushed away to make no reappearance of which 
we are conscious until we renew them in the flesh twelve 
months hence. There are magics, however, that will 
bring them up again, and make them shine in winter 
like sugared violets or most skilfully bottled fruit. The 
summer suit, which inhaled with us the roses or the 
pines, can recall somewhat of the Devonshire lane or 
the German forest associated with them. It is plain 
that the ledger cannot do this, even though a man only 
half making holiday may have been pelted with roses 
as he read in rose-land the financial page of his daily 
paper. But he has nothing to recall. He only half- 
saw the roses, half-smelt them, quarter-felt them. 
Holiday-making has become a science or an incantation, 
like the entry into fairyland that it must be if it is to 
recreate the case-hardened sinners that we are. In 
stepping into the circle, you must leave behind you, not 
only the ledger and the financial paper, but every 
particle, mental, moral, and economic of that individual 
who for eleven months past has become :— 

““ Hackneyed in bus’ness, wearied at that oar 

Which thousands once fast chained to quit no more.” 

The seaside lodging will not do, nor will the tramp- 
ing tour in company with him who has eaten a daily 
chop with us in the city for the last three hundred and 
fifty days except Sundays. We must become someone 
else, as we do in our most refreshing dreams, discovering 
new attributes in ourselves, a wonderful voice, whereas 
in real life the notes are all a little cracked, a perfectly 
satisfactory skill in repartee, in painting, dancing, or 
athletics, and we cannot do that if our chum of the chop- 
house is for ever at elbow to remind us that we are our 
hackneyed selves. We can take him with us, but he 
must go neck-deep in the same sea. We will discover as 
many wonders in him as in ourselves, and that is a little 
bit of the magic that will bring gentians and mountain 
thyme into the City in the depth of winter. 

The magic is simply the co-operative holiday. The 
shudder that the idea causes to the average being is 
partial proof of its drastic efficacy. We English people 
have become such adepts at living solitary in the midst 
of a crowd that we think we can stand the solitude of a 
mountain all alone, or in the sole company of a well- 
trained alter ego. Some of us can, but it takes a com- 
pany of friends to bring the mountain home with us. 
Perhaps we should not even climb the mountain if the 
thing were not organized for us. At any rate, the 
holiday that is not planned often leaves a record of 
wasted days. We have even heard of friends who have 
quarrelled over the disposition of some odd hours, or 
because the weather was bad, or because the falsely- 
praised pleasures of far niente proved insupportably dull. 
You can no more quarrel on a co-operative holiday than 
you can indict a nation. Bad weather counts for very 
little when you are quite determined to ignore it; 
troubles amount to nothing when there are many to 
share them. 

In the middle of the winter we hold our holiday 
reunions. From the grey everywhere we flock thread- 
like to the rendezvous, not knowing what we expect, any 
more than we knew when we first embarked on the 
doubtful enterprise of the co-operative holiday. The 
first face at the door begins to work the magic. If we 
saw our own now in a glass, we should be astonished at 
its transformation. A few more atoms of sunshine, and 
we are woven into the old gay pattern. Our magic 
carpet carries us to the mountain or meadow or sea, and 
we are living again the invigorating weeks of last 
summer’s regeneration. We understand the fire that 
must run round the table as through one vein when 
veterans of a historic battle dine together, or the ardor 
of comradeship that fires a gathering held to commem- 
orate some political victory. Men and women are more 
than men, and we celebrate less spotted joys than the 
storming of redoubts, or the clash of misunderstandings. 
It is known in our hearts that we could not found a 
permanent Utopia of our few thousand members on the 
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principle of pooling all our best qualities. But we 
know, too, that we ran a very successful Utopia 
on that basis for a fortnight or so last summer, 
and here its spirit leaps up at us again and enfolds us, 
and brings back a large percentage of last summer’s 
sunshine. 

The writer’s holiday corporation, the oldest and 
most socially co-operative, numbers about fifteen 
thousand members, with eighteen or twenty centres in 
three countries besides our own. The winter reunions 
are in all the towns that have a sufficient number of 
members, but there is a great central one in some town, 
usually in the north, followed by the meeting of the 
annual parliament. About a thousand members attend 
the reunion, two hundred or so being delegates for next 
day’s parliament, which all members are entitled to 
attend. Here we discuss in democratic freedom, and 
enforce with democratic vote our remedies for the 
problems and slowly vanishing imperfections of our 
organization. The Committee has done a good year’s 
work and presents its report, and the Treasurer con- 
gratulates us on the condition of our £20,000 worth of 
assets. We are anxious to know how our staffs are 
treated, and we receive annual assurance of continual 
approach to the ideal in that matter. The bulk of 
debate is occupied with solicitude for the original spirit 
of the Association. We wish to be not an organization 
but an organism, not a company but a fellowship, and 
it is our constantly reiterated wish to provide cheap and 
rational holidays for the workers. 

If large bodies of people come into the movement 
actuated by purely tourist or bargain-hunting aims, 
they must be assimilated. ‘‘ Leave your bowler hat at 
home ’”’ runs a kindly admonition on the spirit we expect 
to prevail in our fellowship. Leave all your prickles 
and rugosities and pretensions at home. You will be 
as glad to be rid of them as of your ledger. Bring a 
hand-clasp for the blacksmith and a smile for the factory 
lass, and your very best truly social accomplishments 
for the general consumption. You will get more than 
you give, for fifty or sixty others will also be giving of 
their best. We may miss the very mind or heart we 
need by the mere fact that it has been cast in a class 
slightly other than our own. So let us have the 
tremendous adventure of acting on the song of fellow- 
ship. It is a song sung on one of those breezy mountains 
after lunch last summer, and now that it raises the 
echoes in the rafters of our hall of reunion, it brings the 
mountains back and summer into our winter. 





WEALTH AND LIFE. 
VI.—Wonrk (i). 

Tr is, we have said, as work that men contribute of their 
life to society, or, more specially, to that part of the 
social structure which is called industry. We have also 
said that wealth and civilization represent man’s reaction 
with matter and with himself respectively, but hitherto, 
for clearness’ sake, have avoided going into the nature 
of that reaction. In the wide sense of the word, it is 
again work. But what work actually is, in itself, needs 
careful examination. For otherwise, how can the dis- 
putes which centre around it arrive any nearer settle- 
ment. or its rewards be properly adjusted? 

Superficially, even, work is a double-ended process. 
Like wealth, it is a link between variables, as all life- 
processes are. It has, so to speak, an individual and a 
social sienificance, a value and a price, not necessarily 
equal. It mav, too, be valued by the effort put into it, 
or by the result obtained from it. If, for instance, I do 
work, I shall tend to value it by the effort it costs me, 
whereas my employer will tend to value it by the result 
I produce. And what I get for it—the market price of 
mv work—may bear but a verv slight relation to either 
value. Hence much confusion between those two values 
of work and its price, and a constant source of difference 
between employer and employed. 

Furthermore, the effort and result of snch work are 
not directly proportionate. Apart from the fact that 
one man may make hard work, and another easy work, 








of the same job, it by no means follows, for example, 
if a manufacturer speeds up his workshop so as to 
increase its output, say, ten per cent., that the effort 
of his workpeople is increased only by ten per cent. It 
may be increased fifty per cent., just as, beyond a certain 
moderate speed, one must pile up marine horse-power 
in order to gain another knot or two. And in practice, 
so long as the workpeople will stand it, work is speeded up 
without any increase of wage. From their point of view, 
which is that of effort, speeding up is equivalent to an 
actual reduction of wage, not to be met even by a ten 
per cent. rise, since their effort has increased fifty per 
cent. ; and, therefore, too much speeding up, though an 
immediate economy to the employer, may, from the com- 
bined standpoint of employer and employed, easily 
become uneconomic. 

Nor are such disagreements the only ones in which 
the nature of work is involved. Everyone knows what 
work is, and, as is usually the case with what everybody 
knows, no one can tell exactly. By a vice of mind 
which escapes notice only because it is so common, we 
fasten on that which is tangible or calculable about work, 
neglecting the rest, and treating the part as if it were 
the whole. In looking through an encyclopedia, doubt- 
less compiled largely from other encyclopedias, I find no 
article on work itself, other than mechanical work ; and 
in trying to hunt it down through three or four books 
on economics—one of which, by an eminent authority, 
purports to give an outline of the whole subject for 
intelligent outsiders—though there is plenty about the 
productiveness and the price of labor, together with an 
indication that some kinds of labor are exceedingly un- 
pleasant, not to say deadly, still I find no discussion of 
work itself. Yet the nature of work, and the intrinsic 
as well as the extrinsic value of different sorts of it, must 
obviously be a most important factor in any political 
economy which deals with living reality, rather than with 
arbitrary abstractions from it. Smal] wonder that the 
laborer who ‘‘ does the graft ’’—toils, sweats, and worries 
over work, dies of it faster than soldiers of warfare, 
and wearies of getting no for’arder—bears more than 
his share of the curse on Adam—small wonder he so often 
exclaims: ‘‘ They knows a hell of a lot, they learnt 
people; and how to beat ’ee down and get the better of 
’ee ; but they don’t know life, what ’tis like!’’ As we 
shall see, the science of political economy has some very 
hollow bricks at its foundation. 

Not that it errs alone; only that it errs authorita- 
tively. The habit of reckoning work in terms of its 
result and its market price, to the neglect of effort 
involved, is common enough, and those who complain 
of and suffer most from it do the same themselves. 
Working for no result is called, in Devon, ‘‘ working 
for maze ’’—that is to say, fools’ work. Reckoning work 
by the market price of it, does, of course, indirectly 
involve the question of effort ; since if the effort is greater 
after the rate than the pay, fewer men will undertake 
such work, and with a keener demand for them their 
wages will rise. But that is a poor criterion where the 
supply of labor so frequently exceeds the demand, and 
where wage-earners are still half-slaves, not, indeed, 
driven to work with whips, but none the less forced 
thereto by starvation and by all the pains and humilia- 
tions that society reserves for the poverty-stricken. 
Moreover, men cannot change their trade as they do their 
coat ; by the time the above economic process has carried 
itself out they may be dead; and, in point of fact, un- 
pleasant, extra-strenuous, or even deadly work is not 
more valued on that account, and receives no higher 
wages unless also the demand for it can be heightened. 

“ The price of petrol,’’ said a cynical financier, “‘ is 
what it will fetch.” So is the price of work, the price 
of a man. But the rule applies in its fulness only to 
those kinds of work, chiefly manual, which go through 
the so-called labor market. The price of the brain- 
worker does, with many anomalies, include the factors 
of repute, esteem, prestige, effort, in addition to that 
of result, which is sometimes worse than valueless; else 
long ago, no doubt, they would have used their brains 
to upset a state of things which they are fairly content 
should exist in regard to the hand-worker. Bishops, 
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for instance—to take an extreme and ironical case of 
prestige-valuation—are paid by the thousand a year to 
follow the footsteps of the Son of Man. (Suffragan 
bishops, as such, for doing the same spiritual work, 
nothing.) And although they have mostly told us how 
extremely poor they are, still it is observable that their 
dinners and general comforts are distinctly better than 
the curate’s egg. Suppose the official, clerical, and 
political work, of which their pastorate mainly consists, 
were delegated to competent assistants, and for their 
purely spiritual work they were paid the average trades 
union rate of their dioceses, and had to pay away about 
a quarter of that for an insanitary brick box to live 
in. . . It is not unlikely their spiritual force would 
gain. It is scarcely likely they would go on 
talking about the state of the working classes so 
academically, as from on high, stooping. Imagine the 
Atheneum decorated in honor of a rise of a penny- 
ha’penny an hour, with jubilant old gentlemen in aprons 
and gaiters running out to shake the oily hands of the 
motor-bus drivers because they can see their way clear 
to a new pair of boots (on tick) for each and all of the 
episcopal children. An absurd picture, you say, un- 
worthy of serious discussion. No. The absurdity of it 
lies in the current social and pecuniary valuations of 
work. Bishops are, first of all, men, or should be. 

For, observe that,the valuation of work by what it 
will fetch—that is to say, by a shifting combination of 
result and market price, with scant attention to effort, 
and no cognizance of the intrinsic nature or purpose of 
work itself—though a rough and ready method, leads 
inevitably to those social inequalities which, by adding 
insult to injury, embitter the grievances of the under- 
paid. It hardens the class system, and bars the attain- 
ment of anything much better than our bogus democracy, 
under which the mass of the people has but fallen out 
of the frying-pan of feudalism into the hell-fire of 
capitalism. A man’s price is taken to be his worth. 
He is cheap—and held cheap; expensive—and held in 
honor. Thus the vicious circle is perpetuated, under 
which the worker’s price is gauged by his social position, 
and, in turn, his social position by his price; and neither 
the violence of strikes nor the ineffectitudes of Labor 
parties have succeeded in breaking it down. For public 
opinion—1.e., the opinion of those in a position to prevail 
—acquiesces in it. Is the State, the public in its cor- 
porate capacity, such a good employer? Are its services 
contented? Dockyards, Navy, Post Office, Civil Service, 
Army sewing women. Is it not one of the 
obstacles to the nationalization of all public monopoly 
services that the conditions of employment do not stand 
to be much bettered so long as the general public concurs 
in the present wage? The State enters the labor market 
on a par with other employers; only, by a characteristic 
move, which has the familiar numbing effect. on 
initiative, it offers security of employment in lieu of an 
adequate wage. 

Meanwhile, the old quarrel between the brain 
worker and the manual worker, and their respective 
classes, is like the smouldering core of a couch-heap— 
ready to blaze if raked abroad. Every man knows the 
toil of his own work best, and each kind of work has its 
own point of view. Without doubt, brain work in 
general, and book education in particular, have been 
over-valued ever since the Renascence of Learning; 
without doubt, too, the manual worker tends*to under- 
value them, except as a means to an immediate end in 
the shape of higher pay or social position. He is apt 
to deny that sit-down work is work at all, apart from 
time occupied, and such brain-work as he has to put into 
his own job—often a very considerable amount—he 
regards merely as workmanship or worry. Of the 
existence itself of some useful kinds of brain-work he is 
unaware; mathematics or physics, say, and sometimes 
geography and history, are simply blanks to him; just 
as the ordinary brain-worker remains quite unaware of 
the multifarious skill that enters into the roughest of 
manual labor. It is only now being discovered that the 
good farm laborer knows a wonderful lot, and carries 
forward a great traditional lore! To the conditions 


under which brain-work has to be done, the manual 





worker is unbelievably obtuse—as obtuse as the brain 
worker to the stresses of working life. The laborer will 
repay even hard work on his own behalf with: “ Well, 
you did it to your own option, didn’t you, expecting, no 
doubt, to get something or other out of it some way?”’ 
Hence his famous ingratitude; and, after all, he is not 
very far wrong. Why it is his duty to work, but 
nobody else’s if they can avoid it, is a question of his not 
satisfactorily answered by his so-called betters. He 
undervalues certain kinds of responsibility, notably those 
which enter into command, leadership, organization, and 
has a marvellous aptitude for evading it. What suits 
your Labor representative is committee work, where he 
can move motions, the responsibility for which, if carried, 
is shared by all his colleagues. Therefore he modifies 
a deal, but changes nothing. On the other hand, how 
heavy is the responsibility to a decent man of bringing 
up a family on casual or weekly work, with never a 
month’s money to fall back on! Lucky if he has a fund of 
irresponsibility to draw on, else he would be crushed 
utterly. 

The brain-worker says, by way of excuse for his 
better scale of pay, that he envies the outdoor laborer 
his work, with its health, strength, appetite, and sound 
sleep, and ‘‘ no appearances to keep up’’; he confounds 
it with the simple life; but, as the laborer points out, 
he never does take to it. to follow it up, unless he is 
socially broke, or has some motive or interest besides 
the labor. He can’t. Possibly the conditions under 
which manual labor is carried on have a good deal to 
do with it; the social disabilities, the discomfort, pre- 
cariousness, grind, monotony. To labor because one 
wants to, for a purpose, and to labor because one has 
got to, for a living, and never to get any for’arder, are 
two vastly different things. And it is to be noted that 
modern industry, with its minute sub-division of labor, 
has greatly increased the monotony of work. At best, it 
tends to substitute for the direct interest of producing 
a whole something, the indirect interest of being a cog 
in a huge efficient machine. 

The valuation of -work is all at sixes and sevens; its 
price even more so; and both are further complicated 
by considerations of time, liberty, fatigue, rest, and the 
like. There should be no need to labor here the enor- 
mous inequalities of payment for work (or for not 
working) in a nation whose income goes up by leaps and 
bounds while real wages fall; where the wealth of the 
few flaunts itself in the face of millions condemned to 
live in a shameful poverty and hopelessness. But a 
juster valuation of work must necessarily precede a juster 
price for it. _ Once more we are driven back on the 
question: What is work and its function? What is it 
that it is in itself? 

STEPHEN REYNOLDs. 





Science, 


RADIUM AND CANCER. 


As soon as any new chemical or physical agent is 
discovered, its trial for the treatment of cancer is 
one of the first applications suggested whether there 
is any reasonable basis for the idea or not; and the 
application of radium for this purpose is no exception 
to the rule. Cancer is a disease which attacks so many 
of us, and the death-rate from it is so great, that any 
possible “‘ cure’’ is welcomed. Most of these suggested 
treatments, however, have been of no avail; but in the 
use of radium there undoubtedly is some foundation for 
the belief that in some cases it can prolong life. In 
the ‘‘Times’’ of January 8th, and subsequently in 
other newspapers, an account of the work of Dr. Lazarus- 
Barlow, Director of the Middlesex Hospital Cancer 
Research Laboratories, was published, and it was 
pointed out that the treatment of cancerous tumors by 
radium rays has resulted in the apparent arrest of the 
disease, in some cases with a diminution or even dis- 
appearance of the growth. In the same publication, 
Dr. Barlow makes an appeal for more radium to con- 
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tinue his researches, an appeal which he has made before, 


and which every medical man hopes will receive material | 
Dr. Barlow and his colleagues in this | 


consideration. 
country, and Bumm in Germany, have made a distinct 
step recently by experimenting with large quantities of 
radium embedded deep in the cancerous tissue. Sir 
Alfred Pearse Gould, in the “‘ British Medical Journal ’’ 
of January 3rd, described the results of a series of cases 
treated in this manner, and some of the results look 
very promising. But Dr. Barlow and the surgeons at 
the Middlesex Hospital are careful to point out that, 
while radium treatment is most hopeful in cases which 
are beyond the aid of operation, it is too early to say 
definitely whether even the disappearance of a growth 
means that the patient remains permanently cured. 
Much research has yet to be done, and that can only be 
accomplished with the use of large quantities of this 
precious substance. 

The treatment of cancer by means of light rays is 


not new; ever since Réntgen’s great discovery, several | 


devices have been tried for subjecting malignant growths 
to the X-rays; in many instances, especially in tumors 
near the skin, with considerable success. Radium has 
recently been substituted for the X-rays in some cases, 
because it is more readily applied; the X-rays require 
elaborate electrical machinery, whereas radium can be 
put in tubes which may be carried in a waistcoat 
pocket, and so can be placed in actual contact with, or 
even inserted into, the malignant tissue. But it is 
probable that the immediate effect on the tissue is 
identical in both cases. The gamma rays are believed 
to be the ones responsible for the action on cancer. 

The action of the rays on animal tissues is remark- 
able. When they were first tried, they caused great 
benefit in certain skin diseases; but after a while it was 
realized that the effect of the rays can accumulate in 
the tissues, and that an initial overdose can cause dis- 
astrous results. The patients who had only a limited 
exposure to the rays were gradually cured, even of some 
forms of cancer; but the unfortunate doctors, who were 
continuously exposing themselves to the rays, actually 
developed cancer in their hands, and several died of the 
very disease they were trying to cure. In certain 
dosage, the X-rays will heal some forms of cancer; but, 
in greater dosage, they will cause it—or, rather, they will 
give rise to the thickening and ulceration, which are 
prone to become cancerous. Happily, these accidents 
are now things of the past, because methods have been 
discovered by which the dosage can be accurately 
measured and the danger limit not exceeded ; but these 
facts, instead of helping to solve the problem of the cause 
of cancer, only seem to make it more involved. 

How the rays cause a malignant growth in some 
cases and cause a malignant growth in other cases to 
become smaller, is not yet known with certainty. It is 
doubtful if this will be cleared up until the cause of 
cancer is known, and that is still a mystery—or, rather, 
the proof that it has been discovered is still wanting. 
Cancer is a disease which differs materially from any 
other; and from the fact that it essentially consists of 
a growth or tumor, composed of living tissue cells which 
have multiplied too rapidly, it appears probable that 
the huge problem of the cause of the reproduction of life 
will have to be at least partially solved before all the 
questions relating to the causeof cancercan be answered. 
Some say that the excessive cell-proliferation is brought 
about by the agency of some form of parasite; others 
say that it is not. As yet there is no proof one way or 
the other; but it is practically certain that forms of 
chronic injury in some tissues, such as the burns caused 
by the excessive radiation in the skin, renders that tissue 
very liable to the. onset of cancer. And yet the rays 
in smaller doses tend to stop the progress of cancer. 

There is a theory that the rays in small doses stop 
cell-multiplication, and so tend to reduce tumors; but 
in large doses, they increase cell-multiplication, and so 
give rise to the prolific cells which are liable to become 
cancerous. There is another Pye 3 that the rays in 
small doses destroy ‘‘ young’’ or ‘‘ embryonic’ cells, of 
which cancers are supposed - ‘be composed. There is 
a third theory that the alpha rays cause cancer, and 
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the gamma rays cure it. It is possible that it is a 
matter of degree ; a small dosage of rays will cause injury 
sufficient to promote normal healing only, while a greater 
dosage may cause such destruction as to produce 
excessive and unhealthy cell-proliferation, which 1s liable 
to be invaded by the cancer process. One thing is clear, 
however, that the rays do not have a specific action on 
cancer; they will reduce other tumors (such as benign 
ones) as well, and seem to effect in different ways many 
forms of cell-proliferation. 

But even supposing that radium is ultimately proved 
to ‘‘ cure’’ some cases permanently without recurrence, 
although such a result would be magnificent, it will not, 
unfortunately, solve the cancer problem. Many growths 
are inaccessible to local treatment, and the disease some- 
timesrapidly becomes general. As Dr. Bashford, of the 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund, has recently said, the 
real problem is to find the cause of cancer and to attack 
that. This alone can prevent the enormous ravagesof the 
disease. No ‘‘ cure’’ has ever stamped out a disease yet, 
and, although individuals are crying out for one, the 
discovery of a wholesale prevention will be of much 
greater benefit to humanity. 

With the radium treatment, all that can be done at 
present is to await the results of further trials. Cancer 
is an insidious disease, sometimes going on for years, and 
therefore it may be a long time before any definite con- 
clusion can be arrived at. In the meantime, operation 
offers the best hope in most cases. We are not yet 
justified in replacing it—which is of known benefit—by 
any other treatment which is still in the experimental 
stage. The public cannot be too strongly exhorted to 
seek advice about any lump or tumor, no matter how 
small, at the earliest date; because research is daily 
showing the probability that the cause of all forms of 
cell-multiplication in the tissues is a predisposing cause 
of cancer. 

Ronap Ross and H. C. Ross. 





Letters from Abroad. 


THE MEANING OF THE STRASSBURG 
VERDICT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Str,—On Saturday last the court-martial of the 
Thirtieth Division of the German Army, after a trial of 


| four days’ duration, acquitted Colonel von Reuter, the 





commander of the Zabern garrison and the responsible 
author of the illegalities committed during the Zabern 
commotion, of both the charges made against him: the 
charge of illegally assuming the rights and duties of the 
police, and the charge of illegally detaining citizens 
of Zabern belonging to all classes of the population. It 
also acquitted his subordinate, Lieutenant Schad, of the 
charge of similarly illegal acts. 

This verdict was approved a few hours after- 
wards by the high court-martial in so far as 
that superior court thought it proper to quash the 
sentence passed about four weeks earlier upon another 
of the Colonel’s subordinates, Lieutenant von Forstner, 
light as that sentence was if compared with the punish- 
ment meted out to civilians for acts such as this officer 
of the army had been declared guilty of. The high 
court-martial granted him the privilege of putative self- 
defence in a moment of perplexity. And perplexity it 
certainly was. For Lieutenant von Forstner struck a 
lame boot-maker with his sword, and wounded him in 
the head, because he feared that the unarmed man might 
try to assault him, although the lieutenant was protected 
by a number of musketeers! 

However, the two lieutenants had excuses. They 
acted upon the instructions—one might say, the incite- 
ment—of their superior, Colonel von Reuter. They 
were obviously unconscious of the illegal nature of their 
acts. With an emphatic readiness which would have 
impressed one most favorably had it not betrayed the 
caste-pride of the military man, Colonel von Reuter took 
upon himself the responsibility for all the doings of the 
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officers and men under his command. And he was, 
indeed, as stated above, responsible for the usurpation 
by these young officers of the powers and rights of the 
civil authorities. The military code of the Empire 
compels the members of the army, officers and men, to 
obey, in peace as well as war, the orders of their superiors, 
even if they doubt their legality. Theirs not to reason 
why. The actions of the officers and soldiers of the 99th 
Foot Regiment of the army forming the garrison were 
wholly due to the deliberate decision of their commander. 

Because in his opinion the officers of the garrison 
were not sufficiently protected by the civil authorities 
from insults and injuries on the part of the populace of 
the town, Colonel von Reuter, on November 28th last, 
without the request of the civil authorities and against 
their expressed opinion and wish, assumed the rights 
and the duties of the police. He authorized and 
even advised his subordinates to use their weapons 
against such civilians as did not show deference to 
the King’s uniform, or who disobeyed their orders. 
He kept civilians for over a night imprisoned in a 
chokingly narrow dungeon for trivial offences—if 
offences they were at all; on quite insufficient suspicions 
he made himself responsible for unprovoked assaults 
on passers-by; and he kept machine-guns ready 
to shoot the population if his arrangements should meet 
with attempts at resistance. All this was established 
in court, and yet the Generals and Colonels called to 
judge the case found the Colonel not guilty of any in- 
dictable offence. The prosecuting counsel had, in his 
concluding speech, demanded the acquittal of Colonel 
von Reuter of the charge of illegal usurpation of police 
rights. But this gentleman, too, is a military man, and 
his speech was, to. all intents and purposes, a plea for 
the Colonel and a defence of military privileges against 
the rights of the civil authorities. 

The complaint of Colonel von Reuter and his officers 
was that they were not sufficiently protected by the civil 
authorities from molestation by the hostile populace. 
This the civil authorities deny. And by an overwhelm- 
ing majority the civilian witnesses, viz., judges, tradesmen, 
artizans, &c., agreed that the behavior of the populace 
was not alarming, and that the civil police and the 
gendarmes would have been perfectly able to restore 
quiet had the military authorities deigned to take counsel 
with the civil authorities and listen to their advice. It 
can hardly be doubted that they were right. Only three 
civilian witnesses supported the military contention—a 
woman, a barber, and a teacher. But to those 
who know what a garrison means to a_ small 
town like Zabern, the fact that three civilian 
witnesses gave evidence in favor of the army— 
the barber, probably dependent on the officers, and the 
teacher almost certainly an officer of the reserve—will 
mean nothing at all against the evidence of the elected 
civil representatives of the place. The latter, it is true, 
did not want to keep the excited population down by 
brute force, but meant to calm the excitement by 
temperate measures. But no one whose judgment is 
not prejudiced by the spirit of militarism will deny that 
this would have been the wiser course. 

If it is true that on some occasions the officers of 
the garrison had been molested and some of them in- 
sulted by people in the streets, it is no less true that 
the population had been irritated by the insulting utter- 
ances of the officers to the recruits, and by the behavior 
of some officers on their promenades and marches through 
the town. But even if we admit all that the accused 
Colonel and his lieutenant brought forward for their 
defence, the fact remains that the civil authorities were 
grossly offended, that people were illegally maltreated 
and imprisoned, and that the Colonel was not entitled 
by law to usurp the power of the civil authorities, 
and to keep the place practically in a state of siege. 

Nevertheless he has been acquitted on the plea that 
he acted in the belief that his measures were legal. An 
antiquated royal decree of the year 1820 has been un- 
earthed, entitling military officers to take the law into 
their own hands when they are convinced that the civil 
authorities have not the power or the will to keep down 





disorder. This decree was promulgated by Metternich 
at the period of the worst European reaction against the 
movements for constitutional government, and it belongs 
to the same class of measures as Castlereagh’s notorious 
Six Acts. It has long since been abrogated by new 
laws and prescriptions, and it had consequently 
fallen into oblivion. It is my firm conviction that even 
Colonel von Reuter did not know of its existence at the 
time of his Zabern performances. The probability is 
that some ingenious student has hit upon it whilst 
searching for precedents for the Colonel’s conduct. 

Ever since the Reichstag, on December 3rd and 4th 
last, protested with commendable vigor against the 
encroachments made by the military on the civil 
authority, an agitation against its protest has been 
carried on in the press and in the militarist organizations. 
The Middle parties in the Reichstag have been taunted 
with playing into the hands of the enemies of law and 
order, and they have been given to understand that only 
an admission that they acted in a fit of mental aberra- 
tion could procure them the benefit of extenuating 
circumstances. And as regards some members of the 
National-Liberal Party the agitation achieved its pur- 
pose. They made piteous excuses. It is to be feared 
that others will follow suit—perhaps with some 
qualification in order to save their faces, but in a manner 
that will give satisfaction to the militarists. 

How far the influence of the latter extends was 
shown when, a few weeks after the starting of the 
agitation, Herr von Jagow, the chief of the Berlin police, 
thought fit to give it an impetus by publicly declaring 
that the uniform of a member of the army is a symbol 
of the sovereignty of the State, and that no insult to it 
must therefore be suffered without immediate repression. 
This acted like a mot d’ordre on the many societies of 
reservists spread all over the Empire. And, finally, the 
Crown Prince was also drawn into the movement. It 
was made known that the heir to the throne sent tele- 
grams of congratulation and encouragement to Colonel 
von Reuter, and the author of so many ill-considered 
pronunciamentos is now, as his father was formerly, 
the hope of all the reactionary forces in the country. 
His farewell letter to his Danzig Regiment.on the occasion 
of his transfer to the General Staff shows that he is an 
extreme militarist. 

The question now is: What will the Reichstag do? 
It reassembles on Tuesday, and if the parties who sup- 
ported the vote of December 4th, 1913, are prepared 
to stick to their opinions, they ought at once to demand 
the unqualified repeal of the order of the year 1820 and 
other antiquated prescriptions, as well as the passing of 
a law which will secure the rights of the elected civil 
authorities against every encroachment on the part 
of the army. The logic of things demands a law which 
will withdraw from courts-martial all cases involving a 
conflict between the army and the civil population 
or its representatives. The most unbearable feature of 
the Strassburg trial was that the military acted as judges 
in their own case. In substance, the trial was not a law- 
suit against officers of the army for illegal actions; it 
was a lawsuit of the army against the Reichstag and the 
democracy of the Empire. It was regarded and treated 
in this light by all those who formed the court- 
martial. Hence the disregard of civilian evidence and 
the frantic endeavor to convict Kreisdirektor Mahl 
(the civil superintendent of the district) of in- 
competency. Hence the almost incredible fact that 
Herr von Jahn, who had acted as the conductor of the 
proceedings at the court-martial, immediately after 
having read the verdict in court, sent telegrams of con- 
gratulation to Herr von Oldenburg-Januschau, the East- 
Prussian reactionary squire who once dared to boast he 
would have the Reichstag cleared by a Prussian 
lieutenant and ten soldiers, and to Herr von Jagow, 
whose pronouncement on the supremacy of the military 
uniform has been mentioned above. But Herr von 
Oldenburg is the friend and confident of the Crown 
Prince, and Herr von Jagow is spoken of in Conservative 
circles as the presumed successor of Herr von Bethmann- 
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Although the Social-Democratic group of the Reich- 
stag can be relied upon to bring forward motions of the 
sort I have mentioned, and although the Progressive 
Populists will probably go a good way along with them, it 
is very doubtful how far the two groups of the Middle will 
act on the same lines. At the first reading of the new 
Budget for 1914 in the last sittings before the holidays, 
the speakers of the National-Liberals and the Centre 
met the suggestion of Herr Scheidemann, that in con- 
sequence of the vote of December 4th, the Reichstag 
ought to insist on the Chancellor’s resignation, by a 
boisterous withdrawal from the side of the party of con- 
sistent democratic principles. This disposition must be 
reckoned with in the forthcoming debates, and it demands 
the most circumspect tactics on the part of the Left not 
to allow the slippery parties of the Middle to run away 
from their position when the decisive moment comes. 

It is no use concealing the truth. The hold of 
militarism on the German nation is depressingly great, 
and in the middle classes it is certainly stronger than 
ever. Were it otherwise, Mr. Lloyd George’s timely 
remarks upon the necessity for stopping the growth of 
armaments would not have been passed over with a few 
embarrassed remarks by the great Liberal press of the 
Empire. Apart from the Socialist masses, we are not 
so far ahead in the Fatherland. And yet the spirit of 
the German people as a whole is hardly more bellicose 
than that of the British people. Men submit to the 
growth of militarism for all sorts of reasons, except for 
its real raison d’étre—war.—Yours, &c., 

Ep. BERNSTEIN. 

Schéneberg, Berlin, January 12th, 1914. 





Communications 


THE STRIKE AND THE PUBLIC 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—The question of the right of citizens to break 
strikes by volunteer labor has come up in the course of the 
Leeds municipal dispute. In this case, as the dispute was a 
municipal one, a number of rather special arguments were 
put forward in defence of the action taken. It was claimed 
that municipal workmen do not have the same right to strike 
as workmen in private industries have; that municipal 
industries are vital to the health and welfare of the com- 
munity ; that an attempt was being made to “hold up the 
city” in forty-eight hours; that the whole thing was a test 
case of Syndicalism. 

Some of these ad hoe contentions have been withdrawn, 
though they had a great influence on public opinion. It is 
realized that municipal workmen must have the same right 
as any others to press their claims, in the last resort, by 
the strike. There is no guarantee of model conditions of 
employment merely through municipalization. For the sake 
of efficiency itself, workmen have to be on the same terms 
of notice in municipal as in other industries. The Industrial 
Council accepts the right to strike without reservation of 
any kind of industry. Again, it is realized that there are 
many private industries which are more vital to health and 
welfare than some of those which happen, mainly on 
technical grounds, to have been municipalized. Gas cannot 
be more vital than its raw material—coal. The argument 
about vital industries would require a policy of civic strike- 
breaking on a scale too great to be afforded in the present 
state of social relations; a policy, indeed, which against 
some of the large unions dare scarcely be contemplated. 
That they are “inconvenient ’’ (a word much used at Leeds) 
is perhaps the most limited view of strikes which can be 
taken; so, also, are lock-outs. Again, all strikes (or lock- 
outs) hold up the community in some way, and it is always 
an element in the calculations of those who enter on a 
strike (or lock-out) how soon the other side must, for reasons 
of waiting power, come to terms. 

The Syndicalist argument was more a nickname than 
anything else; but an observation may be made on that 
point. Municipal employees are a relatively small body in 
comparison with their employers—the community; much 
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smaller than in some of the great private industries. The 
Syndicalist idea or motive is therefore much less likely to 
apply to municipal than to private disputes. Capitalism has 
already given way in these cases to public ownership; that 
kind of grievance applies less to municipal than to other 
disputes. As to the method of Syndicalism—the grouping 
of workmen in allied occupations for joint action—this is 
certainly true of municipal disputes, but for a reason which 
the municipality has itself created. It is just because 
certain industries have been grouped under one control that 
the municipal employees, in case of a dispute, find them- 
selves acting as a group. A community cannot accuse its 
employees of being in the position in which it has itself 
placed them. There is nothing to show that the Leeds 
municipal employees were thinking of anything but their 
wages and conditions of work. The most Syndicalist insti- 
tution in the city is the university—the chief strike-breaker 
—since it is largely governed by its professors, who are its 
employees. 

The grouping of industries under one control, for the 
sake of greater economic power, is a thing which existed on 
the side of capital, under the name of “integration,” long 
before it was adopted by labor and called “ Syndicalism.” 

If these special arguments against the right of municipal 
employees to strike, and therefore special defences of civic 
strike-breaking, fail, there is a more general view which 
has been taken. The community has, it is claimed, the 
right to do things “for itself” if its employees strike, just 
as a household may bake its own bread if the baker or the 
cook refuses. I hold that, on grounds of size and organiza- 
tion, the analogy is not in any case a good one. But, waiv- 
ing that, it must be noted that the strikers are as much 
part of the community as the strike-breakers; that a com- 
munity is a body of people having rights, claims, and duties 
in relation to each other; that there are means by which 
such claims are called attention to or enforced; and that 
what happened at Leeds was not that the community did 
things “for itself,” an expression difficult to interpret, but 
that certain members invaded the domain of other members, 
in order to cancel or impede the means by which, in the 
end, industrial rights are maintained. It is a step which 
can only be taken on a very strong conviction that the 
claims made are, on their merits, unfair. Was this the case 
at Leeds? On the contrary, the chief local paper, on the 
day after the settlement, stated in a “leader” that it had 
no views on the men’s claims as such; and the same 
admission was made in a statement issued earlier from the 
University. 

The rights which exist in any dispute seem to be as 
follows: The individual consumer may do things for him- 
self, or obtain substitutes for a stopped supply ; by so doing 
he takes no side. The individual employer, being party to 
the dispute, may do things for himself as a fair method of 
defence. But anyone who becomes an employee takes a 
side; for he helps to keep the industry going, thereby 
increasing the waiting power of the employer against the 
men. How is one to distinguish in practice between keeping 
the industry going and breaking the strike? 

And here may be mentioned what is, if not a point of 
honor, at least an acute question of social justice. The 
private citizen can break a strike, but he cannot break a 
lock-out. If a lock-out occurs in a local industry that is 
of great importance to health and welfare, and if even it is 
felt that the employers’ case is open to question, volunteer 
labor cannot act. Since this power is by its nature one- 
sided, and can be used only against workmen, the responsi- 
bility of using it at all is greatly increased. There must be, 
as the result of some open investigation, a conviction that 
the claims are indefensible. 

Claims which are absurd will almost certainly lead to 
blacklegging by workmen themselves, or will not be main- 
tained by a strong union. The extent to which a strike is 
not blacklegged by labor must be given some weight. 

Some further points are made in a recent letter from 
“A. E. W.” They are on matters of detail, and the chief 
of them is that the strike-breakers have an opportunity of 
testing the conditions of work for themselves, and so 
obtaining an idea on the justice of the men’s case. But 
should not the question of justice precede the strike-break- 
ing? And how, in any case, are they to obtain a real 
insight into the men’s case, since they do not have to live 
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on the wages they get? For, whatever may be the occasion 
of a strike, it will be admitted that the real problem behind 
it is one of wages in relation to a standard of life. 

The problem of reinstatement, it has been urged, is 
less acute when a strike is broken by civic labor, which 


will later be entirely withdrawn. This, though an after- 
thought which can scarcely over-ride the main issue, may 
be true. It depends in what way the volunteer labor has 
been given. If it is given without any compensating con- 
dition—e.g., that the men are to be granted a full confer- 
ence—the result may be the prolongation of the dispute, as 
at Leeds; and in a dispute which is prolonged just because 
volunteer labor has been available, the employers have 
time to fill places gradually, so that, again as at Leeds, 
reinstatement is one of the main difficulties of settlement. 

My purpose has been to show that a heavy responsi- 
bility attaches to such action. Strike-breaking is sure to 
be always popular with a large section of any community, 
just because it is strike-breaking. The right to take this 
line of action must be considered in reference to the whole 
social position of the present time. It is to the strikers that 
a strike is most “inconvenient” of all. The price of middle- 
class strike-breaking may have to be paid in two ways: in 
the creation of an added social bitterness, or insincerity, 
if disputes of wide range arise in which the method dare 
not be applied. The costly experience of Leeds will have 
done some good if the community is prepared in future, as 
“A. E. W.” suggests, with fuller machinery for discussion 
and conciliation.—Yours, &c., 

M. 
January 13th, 1914. 





Letters to the Editor. 


RIGHT OF SEARCH AND RIGHT OF CAPTURE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—It will not, I hope, be thought a piece of pre- 
sumption if I venture to comment on the letter (THE Nation, 
January 10th, 1914) of Professor Lujo Brentano. That very 
eminent personage, whose authority on economic subjects is 
universally recognized, makes no clear distinction between 
two widely different things—viz., “rights of search and of 
capture.’’ Twice in the course of a by no means long letter 
he lumps the two together, as though they concerned the 
same parties. Professor Brentano would be amongst the 
first to admit—and no doubt has frequently insisted upon— 
the indispensable necessity of accurately defining, and 
thoroughly understanding what is meant by, specific terms 
before using them in serious discussions. 

The right of search concerns the interests of neutrals ; 
the so-called “right of capture” the interests of belligerents 
only. The abolition of either would not in the least affect 
the maintenance of the other. This is not a matter of 
opinion but of historical fact. Each has been temporarily 
waived whilst the other was adhered to. Within my per- 
sonal experience, we gave up for several weeks, within a 
certain area, the right—then practically unquestioned—of 
stopping and searching neutral merchant vessels proceeding 
to and from an enemy’s ports, at the same time adhering to 
the right of capturing the latter’s vessels. 

In using the term “ capture by sea,’’ Professor Brentano 
consistently omits to point out that the “capture” is 
restricted to that of the enemy’s vessels and to cargo belong- 
ing only to the enemy in such vessels. It is therefore not 
surprising that Professor Brentano should also abstain 
altogether from mentioning the highly important circum- 
stances that every class of merchant vessel is capable of 
being used in war, and that every considerable naval Power 
has regularly organized arrangements for so using vessels 
of each class. What Professor Brentano, in advocating 
abolition of “capture,” is really asking for is that a 
belligerent, able to prevent it, should permit the free passage 
of an opponent’s vessels, sure, in many cases, to be con- 
verted into active components of the hostile fleet. It is 
this condition, thoroughly understood in every Ministry of 
Marine in the world, which makes it certain that abolition 
of the “right of capture” could not result in any sub- 











stantial reduction of naval force. On the contrary, it would 
result in a demand, not easy to be resisted, for an increase. 

I do not know if he will accept it from me, but I beg 
to give Professor Brentano my candid assurance that he is 
in error in supposing that Englishmen wish to retain the 
“right of capture” because they are “allured by the hope 
of increasing British commerce by the destruction of 
Germany’s merchant navy.” A glance at readily accessible 
statistics ought quickly to dissipate this quite baseless 
superstition. British maritime commerce needs no such 
plan to insure its increase. The latest figures of British 
merchant shipping are 20,431,543 tons. The next largest 
figures are those for the United States of America—viz., 
5,427,636. If the whole tonnage of even the next largest 
mercantile marine were added to our own, our merchant 
shipping would be increased by only 25 or 26 per cent., an 
augmentation which we should find, to a great extent, un- 
manageable all at once, and which—as statistics conclu- 
sively prove—we should secure in a few years’ time, without 
the cost, risk, and trouble of a war. In 1912, in this 
country, we launched 1,738,514 tons of shipping (not ships 
of war), of which 1,322,995 tons were owned in the United 
Kingdom. With full allowance for the “scrapping” of 
older craft, the addition to our mercantile marine greatly 
exceeded any that we could hope to obtain by even the 
absolutely complete destruction of any foreign merchant 
navy. It is not the “ hope of increasing British commerce ’”’ 
that induces Englishmen who have studied the conditions 
of naval warfare to desire retention of the right of capturing 
an enemy’s merchant vessels. They desire to retain it 
because it is at once an effective, and by far the most 
humane, method of putting pressure on an enemy who, 
directly or indirectly, may force hostilities upon us. 

Professor Brentano may abandon his kindly appre- 
hension that “the expansion of British commerce makes 
Great Britain more and more vulnerable, even by a smaller 
German war fleet.” The apprehension is based upon a 
thorough misconception of the principles, and upon inatten- 
tion to the history, of naval warfare. The size or 
“expansion” of the object to be attacked does, of course, 
count for something ; but what is of immensely greater im- 
portance is the amount of the probable attacking force in 
comparison with the amount of the force that defends, and 
the way in which the latter is utilized. 

Professor Brentano repeats, with approval, the state- 
ment that, rather more than a century ago, no foreign 
merchant ship was seen except in flight before the Union 
Jack. Literally, this is an exaggeration; but its practical 
meaning is correct enough. It is that the British merchant 
service was then by far the largest in the world. It was 
exposed to assault by nearly every foreign navy—in the 
latter part of the period, especially by the enterprising and 
vigorous United States Navy—not to mention privateers. 
Yet to show how little its mere superiority in size had to do 
with the case, it increased continuously, and was much 
larger in 1815 than it was when the wars began. The 
figures are available to show that it was so.—Yours, &c., 


Cyprian A. G. Bripce. 
January llth, 1914. 


ARMAMENTS ‘AND ECONOMY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—Mr. Hobhouse, Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, in a speech at East Bristol on January 6th, made 
a remark which has received less attention than it deserves. 
“In his judgment” (I quote the “Times” report), “ reduc- 
tions (of naval expenditure) were possible. But how were 
they to attain them? The whole of the outburst of great 
naval expenditure came from the creation by England of 
larger and more powerful battleships. If we could agree to 
reduce the size and power of those ships, he was informed 
by naval officers that past history and present experience 
would lead other nations to reduce the proportionate size 
of their ships. If that hope could be realized, they had a 
means of reducing those costly armaments; and in that 
way they could make a beginning before the new financial 
year came into operation.” 

Anyone who has studied, in the interests of national 
economy and international peace, the details of British naval 
expansion since, say, the Naval Defence Act of 1889, or 
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even from the laying-down of the “ Dreadnought” in 1905, 
will appreciate the value of this hint—its spirit more than 
its letter. The great weakness of the economists—in and out 
of Parliament—with a few rare exceptions, has been that 
they have not mastered any of the technique of the business 
in hand. Detailed discussion of the Estimates has nearly 
always been left to Opposition Members, chiefly con- 
cerned to increase them. What more natural than that 
Liberal Ministers shall fear only Jingo criticism? Last 
July, when Mr. Churchill entered upon a perfunctory 
defence of the revolution he is carrying through in the fuel 
of the Navy, doubts were expressed by Lord Charles Beres- 
ford and several other Tories; 1 do not remember a single 
voice of doubt from the Liberal or Labor benches. Yet it 
is not beyond an intelligent layman to form an opinion on 
the question of oil fuel; and, right or wrong, the change 
from coal to oil is being effected in virtual secrecy, and has 
already cost us several millions sterling. 

So with the size and other elements of design and 
equipment of warships. During the 1909 scare, THe Nation 
gallantly insisted upon the value of the “ Lord Nelson” and 
other types then being degraded; but, generally, we fell 
into the Jingo trap of arguing by tables of units (called 
“ Dreadnoughts’”’ or “all-big”’ ships), “ built and building,” 
without attempting to learn in detail the quantities covered 
by these facile totals. Now that the Dreadnought design 
(and price) is a thing of the past, and the fashion-artists of 
the Admiralty have produced a series of radically different 
types, we are content to count up “ Super-Dreadnoughts,” 
and pass on, which is just what our war-tradesmen desire. 
Should not such a fact as that the “battle-cruiser” 
“ Indefatigable,’’ launched in 1909, cost £1,536,769, while 
the “ battle-cruiser”’ “ Queen Mary,” launched in 1911, and 
recently completed, has cost about £2,080,000, suffice to set 
our economists inquiring what these changes mean? 

Briefly, the latter vessel is 105 feet longer, 9 feet 
broader, has 8,650 tons more displacement, and 32,000 tons 
more horse-power; and the sole apparent gains lie in 
obtaining four knots more of speed, and carrying eight 
134 in. instead of 12 in. guns. I do not pretend that the 
layman can definitely appraise these gains; but I do suggest 
that an M.P., who has taken the trouble to master 
the elements of the matter, can and should require 
the Admiralty to justify them. Many points of attack 
suggest themselves. For instance, every added unit of speed 
is enormously costly (Mr. Attwood, the naval constructor, 
says that raising 22 knots to 26 knots means doubling the 
power). The newest battleships only do 21 knots. What, 
exactly, is the need for the great increase of speed in the 
latest “ battle-cruisers,’”’ a bastard name for a bastard type, 
the function of which has never been satisfactorily 
explained? If they are to fight in the line, do they need 
this speed? If they are for more distant missions, do they 
need an armament nearly as powerful as that of the battle- 
ship? Perpetual changes have been made in recent years 
in the positions and strength of guns and armor. They are 
ever more costly. What other purpose do they show than 
that of earning larger dividends and salaries for the con- 
tractors, their shareholders, and their professional satel- 
lites? Above all, the significance of the fact that, in all 
these particulars, England sets the pace of the international 
competition should be seized. It is not a question of whether 
so many knots of speed are worth so much more money as 
a permanent advantage, but as a dubious gain which we 
can only hold for a few months. It is questionable whether 
gun-power has not gone altogether beyond the power of 
marksmanship (even with the best mechanical aids); but, 
assuming that some shots would reach the mark, is the 
constant increase of armament worth while when it is imme- 
diately copied by the putative enemy ? 

In October last, the “Times” printed, prominently, a 
series of articles, the author of which condemned, in un- 
sparing terms, the erratic course of recent warship design. 
“The inevitable results,’ he said, “can be traced in mis- 
takes which could be veiled only in peace conditions, in 
decisions at which no competent advisory body could have 
arrived, and, in a large aggregate, waste of public funds. 
In place of orderly evolution, guided by reason, there have 
been spasmodic new departures, followed by reversion to 
type, but again repeated, as if past experience was of no 
value. In recent years, the tendency to plunge into ex- 











tremes has been marked. The great advances in 
propulsion, in ship-construction, in weapons, and in means 
of protection, have not produced the results too confidently 
expected. The amazing instability of opinion, even 
since the ‘Dreadnought’ was produced, proves that, now 
as formerly, no principles which war experience could 
support have ever been arrived at.”” No attempt was made 
to answer this indictment of the well-paid experts to whose 
whims Parliament and the country have been so amazingly 
obedient. Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge wrote (“ Times,” 
October 17th, 1913) strongly endorsing the condemnation of 
the Dreadnought policy and the demand for a “full 
inquiry.” Our Parliamentary economists had nothing to 
say; and Mr. Churchill went on substituting foreign oil 
for British coal, “ regardless of cost.’’ 

Now, Admiral Sir Reginald Custance writes to the same 
Jingo organ, supporting Mr. Hobhouse’s suggestion. He 
particularly indicates a lightening of ship armor, by which 
“a great saving in cost can be made’; and he adds: “Is 
it not practically certain that all nations will ultimately 
follow such a lead?”’ 

Is it too much to hope that some of the Members who 
recently waited upon the Prime Minister will take up the 
study of these questions before the next Navy Estimates are 
presented? Naval expenditure is voted not en bloc, but in 
detail «(the constitutional right of Parliamentary control 
depends upon this fact); and in detail the Votes must be 
tackled if an arrest of this profligate waste is to be procured. 
—Yours, &c., : 

G. H. Perris. 

January 12th, 1914. 


THE KINGDOM OF ALBANIA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In your issue of to-day, Mr. Grimshaw Haywood, 
writing of the Kingdom of Albania, speaks of “ an immense 
tract of country conquered from the Turks by the Greeks, 
and administered by them without trouble since the war.” 

Without trouble to whom? I have just received a letter 
from an inhabitant of Kortcha which may be of interest. I 
quote the more important passages as they stand :— 

“How often have I wished to write to you, but the 
consciousness that the mail service was not free has held 
me back; besides, I did not dare to make public what my 
eyes have beheld during this last year.” Then follows an 
account of the devastation by the Greek troops of the 
Moslem villages near Kortcha. “ A young Moslem Albanian, 
who fought heroically in a village of Plassa till all his 
ammunition was used; instead of being taken prisoner, his 
body was mutilated and thrown to the dogs. Then all the 
village of Plassa was burnt down. This is what a Christian 
nation can do in the twentieth century.’”’ In the other 
neighboring Moslem villages, the Greeks then “ devastated 
and committed unspeakable cruelties.”” This forms part 
of the prelude. We now learn something of the untroubled 
(according to your correspondent) administration which 
followed, and which is still going on. “The people of 
Kortcha hoped that the banner of the Cross would bring 
joy and peace to the nation. But events soon proved that 
this banner did not bring what it indicated, but, instead, 
cruelties and destruction. The spoil that was brought by 
the army from the many destroyed and burnt villages first 
attracted our attention. The peace and respect of private 
property which the city enjoyed during the stay of the 
Turkish Army was trespassed by the ‘Christian’ invaders.”’ 

“They started to persecute, imprison, and exile all who 
refused to say they were Greeks. They entered private 
houses, whether wanted or not. They made pillage every- 
where they could. Not a Moslem Albanian was left without 
being personally robbed. Right after the army was 
quartered, orders were issued that all the people should 
speak Greek, ‘because Kortcha was a pure Hellenic city!’ 
and all effort was made to prove to Europe that it was so, 
though they knew they were deceiving, not only the Powers, 
but themselves, too. Mass meetings were forced, and, with 


the aid of the bayonet, they got the signatures they needed 
to send to London to prove that Kortcha, the educational 
and political centre of Albania, was Hellenic! 

“Pen can never describe the misery and discontent 
which prevails among the poor population. 


The above- 
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mentioned incidents are insignificant as compared with the 
cruelties which I can never write down on paper. The 
world must surely be amazed that nations, calling them- 
selves Christians, can, either through anger or greed, commit 
such barbarisms on their brethren. What we expected from 
the Turks we got in abundance from these Christians. 
Instead of the liberty and peace for which we fought during 
so many years, they brought all the debasing elements of their 
‘civilization,’ with unbridled passions, which are a great 
disaster to all our invaded places. Yes; the ‘ Allies’ fought 
side by side simply for the extermination of our nation, and 
is it surprising, when I say the plain truth, that the popu- 
lation at present under the Servian and Greek banners are 
calling for the rule of the Crescent and not the Cross?” 

Such are the joys of living under an “untroubled 
administration ”’! 

Your correspondent is quite mistaken in his statement 
that Albanians show no commercial skill. The Albanian is 
a skilful trader. Albanian traders flourish in Trieste and 
Dalmatia. The few who have come to London have succeeded 
extraordinarily well. Scutari Albania has for many years 
lived largely on supplying goods to the Montenegrins, who 
are too lazy to go into trade themselves; and many 
Albanians are doing well in America. 

As evidence about the population of South Albania, an 
article in “ Blackwood”’ of January, 1880, when i? was a 
question of enforcing the Berlin Congress frontiers, is of 
great interest. It is dated from Delvino, November, 1879, is 
unsigned, and evidently by an Englishman who had travelled 
largely in Albania. Some of the more important sentences 
are: “So far as Thessaly is concerned, there should be little 
difficulty in coming to an agreement. When we 
turn to Epirus, we find a wholly different state of affairs. 
The range of mountains which separates Thessaly from 
Epirus forms, at the same time, a barrier between one race 
and another; we make the acquaintance of a race which 
has been historically antagonistic to the Greeks. We are 
in the presence of the Albanian nation. The Greeks 
make strenuous efforts to prove that the sympathies of the 
Christian population of Epirus are Hellenic ; but such is not 
the case.” The people then begged him that they might 
be placed under the rule of some strong power, “such as 
England, or France, or Austria.” “ Greece would be out of 
the question.” “To the Albanian people, Janina is of 
special value, both from its strategic importance and historic 
associations.”” There is much more of interest, but this 
letter is too long already.—Yours, &c., 

M. Epitn Duruam. 

116a, King Henry’s Road, N.W. 

January 10th, 1914. 


DUBLIN AND THE POLICE “INQUIRY.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sim,—As a Liberal, may I, through your columns, 
appeal to Liberals throughout Great Britain to vindicate 
the honor of Liberalism in the present Dublin crisis? 

Through the lips of the Minister responsible for Irish 
Government, the Government pledged itself that a direct 
representative of the working classes of Dublin would sit as 
a member of the Commission to inquire into the conduct of 
the Dublin Police during the recent industrial disturbances. 
But the pledge of the Cabinet is defied by the bureaucrats 
of Dublin Castle, and we are subjected to the farce of an 
“Inquiry’’ by two eminently respectable and competent 
King’s Counsel. 

But, it is said, Mr. Birrell spoke in haste at Bristol and 
repented at leisure at Dublin. Quite a good defence, 
perhaps, if his second thought were the better one. And 
we are asked if the K.C. Commissioners are not impartial 
persons? What is the case in reply? Let me state it very 
briefly :— 

1. The working classes of Dublin have unanimously 
rejected the present tribunal, and demand the fulfilment of 
Mr. Birrell’s pledge. If the finding of the Commission 
acquits the police, it will command no confidence among 
those at whose demand the Inquiry was granted. Its pro- 
ceedings will have been worse than futile—they will have 
been mischievous. 

2. The Dublin disturbances are peculiarly the outcome 
of class divisions. The proletariat, almost unanimously, 





regard the professional, commercial, and official classes as 
being in league to oppress the workers. Under these circum- 
stances, it is certain that an acquittal of the higher police 
officers by King’s Counsel will be regarded as a further con- 
firmation of their belief. 

3. The average working-class citizen of Dublin believes 
that the police magistrates are in an effective alliance with 
the police force to deny the working man his rights and 
liberties. The unsupported testimony of the “ uniformed 
hooligan” is accepted, and, without investigation, acted 
upon. ‘“ What,” says the man in the street, “is the use of 
asking two lawyers to deal courageously or drastically with 
the habits of members of their own trade union?” 

And may I add that this latter point is vital? In 
Dublin there is no appeal against any fine less than forty 
shillings or its equivalent term of imprisonment. Within 
the last few weeks, upon more than one occasion, our police 
magistrates have given sentences of one month’s imprison- 
ment to strikers. Pressed to give the option of a fine, they 
have consented to give the option of a forty-shilling fine, 
making it a condition of this alternative that an under- 
taking should be given by the prisoners that they would not 
exercise their right to appeal from the sentence. 

One incident of this nature should, I claim, be suffi- 
cient to justify the appointment of the most authoritative 
and impartial tribunal available by a Libera! Government. 
But it is merely typical of the kind of organized outrage 
upon the principles of justice which is to be disposed of 
by two lawyers who have not even the power to compel the 
attendance of witnesses, or to take their evidence upon oath. 

Liberals, with justice, boast that Liberalism cures 
social evils by seeking out and removing their causes. 
Tories, they say, rely upon police batons and ball-cartridge 
to drive evils underground. 

Next year we will probably be able to review the baton- 
ing and whitewashing policy of Dublin Castle in an Irish 
House of Commons. Meantime, British Liberals are 
responsible for its methods, and I am driven to ask if they 
will continue to sanction the employment of methods in 
Dublin which dare not be employed in any other part of the 
United Kingdom ?—Yours, &c., 

KE. A. Aston. 

Clontarf, Dublin, January 13th, 1914. 


To the Editor 0; THE NATION. 

Srr,—The daily papers keep telling us that the Dublin 
“Strike” is collapsing and the men are going back to work. 
This collapse reminds one of the jam that was promised to 
little Alice in “ Looking-Glass Land.” It is always to be 
there to-morrow, but never to-day. Until that elusive 
morrow comes, is it not wiser to try to see things as they 
really are? 

To one who has been thus trying to see things in 
Dublin for the last three weeks, it would seem that the bird 
of liberty is by no means ready to have salt put on its tail, 
and that, on the contrary, it flies more proudly than ever. 

Men are not returning to work, save on terms agreed 
to by their unions. The English trades unions are continu- 
ing their support, and while they do so the workers’ defence 
is good. Rumor in Dublin has it that four men are the 
evil genii of the Employers’ Federation, and that they are 
juggling with terms, their present attitude towards reinstate- 
ment being only a new expression of their old resolve to 
“down” the Irish Transport Workers’ Union. Archbishop 
Walsh—no Larkinite—has pronounced the workers’ 
demands in the matter of reinstatement to be “ eminently 
reasonable.”” Well-dressed Dublin ignores this at the 
moment, but if his Grace had pronounced the other way, we 
should have heard much of his words. Well-dressed Dublin 
now thinks, on the whole, that the employers were wrong 
in the beginning of the dispute, but that they are right now. 
One wonders what will be said six months hence! 

There is plenty of plain speaking about the Police 
Inquiry. “ Of course, it is not a real inquiry,” you are told ; 
“it wouldn’t be safe to give a real inquiry. If the police 
were censured, they’d strike—we all know it; and then 
where would we be with these Liberty Hall fellows on the 
loose?” 

But in the one-roomed dwellings of the poorest there 
are to be found the living people whose hearts have been 
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roused by the new gospel of brotherhood, whose courage has 
been tested in this long fight, whose sufferings have won 
them the pity and love of those who have worked for and 
with them. These people are just now fairly well fed, and 
by degrees the children are being clothed. The worst suffer- 
ing began in the early days, back in August, before the 
food-supply was organized. Then it was that decent men 
and women sold bedding and furniture for food. Family 
after family may be visited who have slept for four months 
on sacking on the floor, and the spirit of a fighting army 
is in these people. 

“Tt’s hard to see them like this,” said a man, of his 
wife and children. “Still, and all, I’d rather see them 
like this than we’d be beaten.” 

The women are as good. One said of her husband: 
“He wanted to scab one time, when he saw the children the 
way they were; but I said to him, ‘Let it not be said to 
your children and your children’s children that you ever 
did such a thing.’” 

Larkin, described by one woman as “a true-hearied 
man with no policy [trickery] in him,’’ has wakened in them 
a fine spirit of brotherhood. When they are given bedding 
they are quick to understand that the fund must go to help 
as many as possible, and they do with as little as they 
can, so as to leave more for others. This, at least, is the 
experience of one who has been much among them. You 
may listen to dark stories here among the women of the 
doings of the police—of the persecution that goes on in 
poor streets; of the anger of the police with those who vill 
dare to bear witness against them. “ What justice have we 
to look for?” cried one woman. Another told how the 
police broke a cupboard-door in her room by flinging her 
four-year-old boy against it. Another of how a policeman, 
“with drink taken ”’ and unable to find the man he looked 
for, killed a kitten on the hearth with a wanton blow of a 
baton. One would think there was, at all events, a case 
for that full inquiry which is deprecated by richer Dublin. 

So the women talk, and the little children peep round 
their mothers’ skirts and listen and look wise and talk 
about Larkin to each other, too. Larkin is the symbol cf 
the fight and the brotherhood, and the smallest child is 
taught to “put up a hand for Jim.’”’ The bigger children 
will sing the songs that embody their labor creed; but the 
best of these songs are to be heard among the girls peeling 
potatoes in the big kitchen at Liberty Hall, where the free 
hot dinners are prepared. Songs of the rights of the 
workers, of the attack on the Union, of the 
“cru-le-ty ” of the police, of the prowess of Larkin; songs 
with ethics as simple as their eloquence—these the light- 
hearted kitchen-girls sing at their work. Upstairs in other 
rooms in the big house, Delia Larkin and her helpers dress 
children all day long; and in other rooms yet the labor 
leaders plan their policy, which at present includes a 
vigorous effort to capture as many seats as possible at the 
municipal elections on January 15th. These elections 
may do a good deal to show what definite ground the long 
dispute has won or lost for the cause of labor in Dublin.— 
Yours, &c., 

M. D. 

January 13th, 1914. 


THE LAND CAMPAIGN. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The definitions of “ monopoly” and “ privilege”’ 
given by your correspondents, Mr. Aronson and Mr. Strauss, 
are simply definitions of property, and are applicable to 
property of every kind. “ Exclusive possession” is the very 
keynote of property. Your correspondents may think that 
there is something illegitimate in the private ownership cf 
land ; but Mr. Lloyd George professedly does not, and his 
reiteration of “monopoly” and “privilege” is merely a 
reiteration of vituperative phrases to suggest ideas which he 
dare not, or at least does not care explicitly to, avow. 
If he substituted a colorless word like “ property,”’ the game 
would be up, or at least he would be reduced to the neces- 
sity of proving his case. 

Mr. Aronson must excuse me if I decline to be impressed 
by the refusal of certain proprietors to give land for cottages 
on the terms desired, or on any terms. The implication, of 
course, is that a public body must always get all the land 








it wants on its own terms—surely, rather a strong state- 
ment. Would Mr. Aronson apply the same principle to 
other things than land wanted by public bodies—Marconi 
installations, for instance, or army boots and clothes, or 
the services of postmen? 

As to Mr. Strauss, I can assure him I have no wish to 
deprive the capitalist of a farthing of his profits; but the 
owner of personalty might be expected to be more fair than 
is sometimes the case to a form of property which, as I have 
argued, is already much less absolute, both in law and 
according to public opinion, than his own.—Yours, &c., 

A. A. MitcHett. 

7, Huntly Gardens, Glasgow. 

January 14th, 1914. 


“THE ROMANCE OF INDIA.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Let us assume that the proposed ‘‘ Romance of 
India” spectacle was as misleading and objectionable as 
is asserted in the article in to-day’s issue of THE Nation. 
May I ask, then, whether it has become the doctrine of 
Liberalism in general, and Tue Nation in particular, 
that the proper cure for offensive expressions of 
opinion is uncompromising legal repression, involving, as in 
this case, the misery and starvation of hundreds of citizens? 
Now, as at the time when a Liberal Government forbade the 
Roman Catholics to bear the sacred objects of their worship 
through the streets of London, the question suggests itself : 
Does the “ toleration,’’ which is preached in season and out 
of season by Liberals, mean simply toleration of beliefs and 
views congenial to Liberal convictions? 

Allow me to add a couple of minor questions : — 

1. If it is to become an axiom of British Government 
that no play is to be produced which can possibly stir the 
religious susceptibilities of any section of our population, 
will not some strange consequences follow? Surely, we 
shall have to ban “ Drake” in the interests of the Roman 
Catholics, “The Witch” in the interests of Protestants, 
“The Private Secretary’ in the interests of the Anglican 
clergy, “The Merchant of Venice” in the interests of the 
Jews, “The Girl from Utah” in the interests of the 
Mormons. 

2. If it is wrong to represent such indisputable his- 
torical facts as the Black Hole of Calcutta, the Siege of 
Lucknow, the Car of Juggernaut, and Suttee on the stage, 
it must be wrong to disseminate them in books. In that 
case, we must soon expect to find the police searching our 
shelves for copies of Dr. Fitchett’s “Tales of the Indian 
Mutiny.” 

But these are side-issues; the chief point is this: Two 
systems of Government are possible, a rule which wisely 
regulates the public expression of thought, and a rule which 
gives full and unbiassed liberty to the expression of thought. 
Both these methods are rationally defensible; both can be 
respected by the subjects of the governors who employ them. 
One Government alone can never be respected. It is the 
Government which preaches toleration with the mouth while 
it commits such atrocious pieces of administrative tyranny 
as the suppression of the Earl’s Court Spectacle. That is 
not government by persecution or by toleration ; it is simply 
Government by cant.—Yours, &c., 

D. L. Murray. 

29, Northgate, Regent’s Park. 

January 10th, 1914. 


“ST. FRANCIS IN HOMESPUN.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In your review of my recent book on John 
Woolman, there are two points made by your reviewer to 
which I venture to take objection. To say that a book has 
“been made in large measure by an extensive use of scissors 
and paste” conveys a slur which, in this case, I think 
scarcely just. The fact is that I preferred, as often as 
possible, to allow my authorities to speak for themselves, 
which I deemed best for my readers. I may be wrong, but, 
at any rate, not lazy. Also, your reviewer appears to infer 
that I neglected obvious sources of information, which is 
not the case, as I spent many months searching wherever 
it seemed likely I could obtain information. The only 
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source known to me to which I did not go was some material 
in Philadelphia, to which I was refused access. I am not 
aware that I paraphrased Whittier anywhere, and I cer- 
tainly did not feel called upon to quote him in extenso, as 
your critic suggests I should have done.—Yours, &c., 
W. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE. 
January 14th, 1914. 


THE DIVINE RIGHT OF COLONELS. 
Zo the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Last Monday’s “Daily Mail” heads an article 
as above, having reference to the case of Colonel von Reuter 
and Lieutenant Forstner, lately tried in Germany, and which 
has naturally caused a good deal of excitement, as it deals 
with the rights of military and civil persons. 

I think, in this country, we might with equal justice 
head an article: “ The Divine Right of Motorists.” Leaving 
all other cases out of the question, it is only necessary to 
note four to show how justice is meted out between the 
motorist and the pedestrian. In two cases, several Terri- 
torials were injured. In the latter, motorists were asked 
to be careful, as Territorials would be in camp and using 
certain roads. The warning was unheeded. In a third 
case, quite recently, a scoutmaster and several scouts were 
injured. In the fourth case, a farmer’s pony got out of 
hand, and damaged a motor-car. In the first two cases, the 
punishment, if any, was very light. The result of the third 
I have not seen. In the fourth, the farmer was very heavily 
fined. 

Generally, though the death-rate due to accidents has 
increased 10 per cent. since the advent of the motor-car, 
justice returns by far the greater number of accidents due 
to motoring as accidental. 

Apparently, the motorist has a divine right to kill the 
pedestrian.—Yours, Xc., 

E. C. Exuiston, Lt.-Col. 

Merivale Lodge, Meyrick Road, Bournemouth. 

January 14th, 1914. 


“A REPORTER’S NOTE-BOOK.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION 

Srr,—Permit me to thank you for the very genial znd 
kindly notice of “Bohemian Days in Fleet Street’’ which 
appears in the current number of your widely circulated 
miscellany. I suppose I am right in crediting the author- 
ship of the article to some generous contemporary of mine 
who is complimented in the book, and who takes this method 
of exhibiting his gratitude? 

Accept also my thanks for setting me right as to the 
true meaning of “The Street of Adventure.” It may 
interest you to learn that, incidentally, you have corrected 
the misconceptions of the author as to the intention of his 
own book; for I have a letter from Mr. Philip Gibbs 
entirely endorsing my interpretation of his work.— 
Yours, &c., A JOURNALIST. 

January 13th, 1914. 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In a review of ‘“ Bohemian Days in Fleet Street,”’ 
which appears in your issue of January 10th, your reviewer 
states: “The newspaper man, unlike his cousin upstairs, 
the compositor, has no trade union (unless this name be 
given to the Institute of Journalists).’’ 

I am requested to state, for the information of your 
reviewer and of any others who may be interested in his 
statement, that a National Union of Journalists was founded 
in 1907, and is to-day, in the words of its official rules, 
“registered under the Trade Union Acts, and approved 
under the National Insurance Act.”’ 

The National Union of Journalists has a membership 
of about 3,700 working journalists, including editors, sub- 
editors, reporters, and even reviewers. In the Central 
London (Fleet Street) Branch alone there are over five 
hundred members. The Union has 2,100 members in its 
approved Insurance Section ; it has some thousands of well- 
invested funds; its branches virtually cover the whole 
country; it has a record of work actually done in the 
interests of working journalists of which so young an 
organization may be excused for feeling rather proud. 








In these circumstances, it might be considered unkind 
to allow any reviewer who specialises in works on journalism 
to remain longer in ignorance of its existence.—Yours, &c., 

W. N. Warts, Hon. General Secretary, 
National Union of Journalists. 
32, Victoria Street, Manchester. 
January 14th, 1914. 


THE PRESS AND THE POST-OFFICE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—The article on “The Strike and the Public 
Services,” published in THe Nation, while evidently well- 
informed and suggestive, appears to me to overlook a vital 
factor in the conduct of industries that have been 
nationalized. Mr. Samuel has been condemned because of 
the uncompromising attitude he has taken up towards the 
demands of the postal workers. In that attitude he has been 
supported by the entire press of the country, with a few 
exceptions. Now, what are the real facts of the case? Let 
us suppose the Postmaster-General sitting in his room. To 
him enters a deputation of newspaper proprietors, who, in 
the interests of Empire—not, mind you, to save their own 
pockets, Oh! dear no!—demand that he should make certain 
drastic reductions in postal, telephonic, or telegraphic rates. 
He pleads that the proposals would involve the revenue side 
of his industry in a net loss, amounting, say, to a quarter of 
a million pounds. He might as well argue, cheek by jowl, 
with a hungry Bengal tiger. The newspaper representatives 
obtain their unremunerative concession, and then have the 
effrontery to return to their several offices and direct their 
leader-writers to pour scorn and righteous indignation upon 
the postal employees in their attempt to get better working 
conditions for themselves. What horrible hypocrisy it all 
is, and to what universal chaos and pandemonium modern 
England is tending because of it! 

The democracy—when we have got one—will do well to 
remember that when you have nationalized an industry, you 
have not necessarily got rid of competitive interests—the 
producer and consumer will still be in conflict ; and if, as in 
the case of the Post Office, the consumers are highly 
organized and extremely wealthy, they will soon proceed to 
regard and treat the industry as a milch-cow, and to skim 
off the cream for their own especiul benefit. The devil 
quoting Scripture is not nearly so interesting and dramatic a 
figure as is the editor of a great London newspaper in a state 
of frenzy over the postal workers’ agitation—when you have 
a glimmering of the facts of the situation.—Yours, &c., 

E. S. Evans. 

277, London Road, Thornton Heath. 





Poetry. 


HAPPINESS. 

Tue early autumn day is cloudless. 

The river is full to the brim, washing the naked roots 
of the tottering tree by the ford. 

The long narrow path, like the thirsty tongue of the 
village, dips down into the stream. 

The babbling of the water mingles with the laughing 
gossip of the women at their bath. 

The fisherman, weaving his net, sits in his boat tied to 
a bamboo pole, and the naked boy plunges into the 
water with loud shouts. 

My heart is full, and I feel that happiness is simple, like 
a meadow flower. 

We grasp it with a cruel eagerness, and crush it ; we jump 
beyond it in our mad pursuit, and miss it for ever. 

I look around me and see the silent sky and the flowing 
water, and feel that happiness is spread abroad as 
simply as a smile on a child’s face. 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
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The orld of Books. 


Tue “Natron’’ Orrice, Tourspay NicHr. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“ Annals and Memoirs of the Court of Peking.” By E. Backhouse 
and J. O. P. Bland. (Heinemann. 16s. net.) 
“Chitra: A Play in One Act.”” By Rabindranath Tagore. 

Society.) 
“The Rural Problem.” By Henry D. Harben. (Constable. 2s. 6d. net.) 
“ Through the Torii.” By Yone Noguchi. (Elkin Mathews. 5s. net.) 
“ Popular Government: Its Essence, Its Permanence, and Its 
Perils.” By W. H. Taft. (Milford. 5s. net.) 
“ Through Jubaland and the Lorian Swamp.” By I. N. Dracopoli. 
(Seeley. 16s. net.) 

“‘Studies in Water Supply.” By A.C. Houston. (Macmillan. 5s. net.) 
** Waves of Sand and Snow, and the Eddies Which Make Them.” 
By Vaughan Cornish. (Unwin. 10s. net.) 

“ Dedications: An Anthology.”” Compiled by M. 

(Putnam. 10s. 6d. net.) 
“ Democracy in New Zealand.” By André Siegfried. Translated 

by E. V. Burns. (Bell. 6s. net.) 
“Mine Own: A Bundle of Essays.” 

Scott. 5s. net.) 
“Change.”” .By Joseph Conrad. 
** William Godwin (1756-1836).” 
Nourrit. 7 fr. 50.) 
Origines Politiques des 


(India 


E. Brown. 


By A. J. Clark. (Robert 
(Methuen. 6s.) 
Par Henri Roussin. (Paris: Plon- 
* Les Guerres de Religion.” Tome 
Deuxiéme. Par Lucien Romier. (Paris: Perrin. 15 fr.) 
Sang Nouveau.” Roman. Par André Lichtenberger. 
(Paris: Plon-Nourrit. 3 fr. 50.) 

** Kénig Maximilian II. von Bayern und F. W. J. von Schelling.” 

Von A. Kohut. (Leipzig: Markgraf. M. 3.) 


* * * 


“Te 


We learn that Sir Harold Harmsworth, the newly 
created peer, has acquired Lord Northcliffe’s interest in the 
“Daily Mirror.” 

* * * 

ScveRAL fresh journalistic ventures are to be made this 
spring. The first number of Mr. T. Gibson Bowles’s “ The 
Candid Quarterly Review,” dealing with politics, science, 
literature, and art, will make its appearance in February 
next. About the same time the Oxford University Press 
will begin publication of a quarterly review which will limit 
itself to articles of a political nature. We also hear of a 
theological journal, to be called “The Challenge,” which 
will be the organ of the progressive party within the Church 
of England. 

7 # * 

Unper the title of “The Wayfarer’s Library,’’ Messrs. 
Dent are about to begin the publication of another series of 
shilling volumes, which will aim at including the best books 
in the lighter field of modern literature. Lamb’s “ Essays 
of Elia,” Mr. Chesterton’s “The Defendant,” and Judge 
Parry’s edition of ‘The Letters of Dorothy Osborne to Sir 
William Temple,”’ as well as novels by Mr. Arnold Bennett, 
Mr. Wells, Mrs. Sidgwick, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, and 
others, will appear in the first batch to be issued. 

* x * 

Mr. Ernest Vizetei~ty’s “ My Days of Adventure,” to 
be published by Messrs. Chatto & Windus, promises to be 
an autobiographical record of unusual interest. Mr. 
Vizetelly had his first half-crown given him by Thackeray, 
saw and conversed with Napoleon III., and was present 
when the Republic was proclaimed at the Palais Bourbon. 
Other matters touched upon in the coming volume are the 
Siege of Paris, life at Versailles when it was the German 
headquarters, the state of the French provinces during the 
invasion, and the author’s adventures under the Commune. 
It also contains anecdotes and pen-sketches of the leading 
men of the period, and a full historical account of the later 
stages of the Franco-German War. 

* % % 


Reavers of Edward FitzGerald’s correspondence will 
remember that he describes Madame de Sévigné as “the 
Queen of all letter writers,’’ and one of Messrs. Macmillan’s 
announcements for the spring season is FitzGerald’s 


“Dictionary of Madame de Sévigné,” which has been edited 
and prepared for the press by his great-niece, Miss May 
Kerrick. The “Dictionary ”’ contains essays and notes on 
the persons mentioned in Madame de Sévigné’s letters, and on 
allied topics, together with further annotations contributed 
Like many other readers of Madame de 


by the editor. 





Sévigné, FitzGerald was irritated by her perpetual harping 
on her daughter, but he was won over by her “ good sense, 
good feeling, humor, and love of books and country life.” 

* * * 


ANOTHER announcement which will interest students of 
French literature and French history is an English version 
of a selection from St. Simon’s “ Memoirs”’ by Mr. Francis 
Arkwright, to be published in six volumes by Messrs. Stanley 
Paul. Lord Acton placed St. Simon among the most con- 
spicuous sources of all history, and it is surprising that no 
full translation of the “ Memoirs” has ever been attempted. 
Mr. Bayle St. John’s three volumes, published in 1876, 
frankly aimed at giving the spirit rather than the substance 
of the original. Mr. Arkwright has omitted many of the 
details concerning quarrels about precedence and other trivi- 
alities to which St. Simon gave undue importance. It was 
these which led even so great a reader as Macaulay to pro- 
nounce the “Memoirs” a tiresome book. Except for 
omissions of this nature, the coming abridgment will contain 
nearly the whole of St. Simon’s fascinating chronicle. 

* * % 

Two historical studies of the period of the Reform Bill 
are to appear during the season. Messrs. Longmans have 
nearly ready a volume entitled “The Passing of the Great 
Reform Bill” by Mr. J. R. M. Butler, in which an account 
is given of the attitude and influence of Grey, Brougham, 
Peel, Wellington, and other leaders on both sides during the 
agitation. The other book is Miss Mary Sanders’s “ The Life 
and Times of Queen Adelaide,’’ to be published by Messrs. 
Stanley Paul. Miss Sanders makes use of new material 
which throws light upon Queen Adelaide’s antagonism to the 
Bill and on the causes of her unpopularity at the time 
throughout the country 

* *k *% 

NAPOLEON will be well represented in the world of books 
this spring. Mr. John Lane will publish “ Napoleon at Bay,” 
a histery of the campaign of 1814, by Mr. F. Loraine Petre. 
This is the fifth volume on the Napoleonic campaigns which 
Mr. Petre has written. Mr. Stanley Paul will issue Mr. 
Norwood Young’s “Napoleon in Exile at Elba” and 
“ Napoleon in Exile at St. Helena,” both of which have been 
held over from last season. ‘Doctor Thomas Shortt: 
Principal Medical Officer at St. Helena,’’ to come from the 
same publisher, has been compiled by Dr. Arnold Chaplin 
from papers in the possession of Dr. Shortt’s family. It will 
also contain notes on the other medical men who attended 
Napoleon at St. Helena. 

. * x 

Mr. Luoyp Grorce’s land campaign has been responsible 
for several books on English rural conditions. An addition 
to these in the shape of the report of a committee of the 
Fabian Society, of which Mr. Henry Harben was chairman, 
has been published this week by Messrs. Constable under 
the title of “The Rural Problem.” In the meantime, “Urban 
Land,” the second volume of the Land Inquiry Committee's 
report, is announced for publication early next month by 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. It deals with the position of 
town tenants, housing, the incidence of rates, the acquisition 
of land by public authorities, and other allied questions. 
Yet another contribution to the subject will be Mr. J. A. R. 
Marriott’s “The English Land System.’’ Mr. Marriott 
writes as an economic historian, and his main object has 
been to explain historically how the English land system has 
been evolved in the past. The book will be published by 
Mr. Murray. 

* # % 

Dr. Rurvus Jones’s “Spiritual Reformers in the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries,” to come from Messrs. 
Macmillan, promises to be a useful contribution to the history 
of mysticism. Its opening chapters are devoted to some of 
the early advocates of a non-ecclesiastical form of religion, 
about whom most histories give very little information. 
These are followed by an account of Coorhert and the Dutch 
mystics, and of Valentine Weigel and Nature mysticism. 
Next comes a full account of Jacob Boehme’s doctrines and 
influence, particularly in England. The last section of the 
book deals with mysticism in this country, and will include 
chapters on Benjamin Whichcote, the first of “the Latitude- 
men,” the Cambridge Platonists, and ‘‘ Thomas Traherne and 
the Spiritual Poets of the Seventeenth Century.” 
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MORE VILLAGE FOLK. 


“Lucy Bettesworth.” 
6s, net.) 


By GEorGE BouRNE. (Duckworth. 


Tue country of this book is very familiar to the present 
writer. He spent twelve years of life in a village which 
cannot be a dozen miles away from the scene of these 
sketches. It is somewhere not far from the Hog’s Back, 
where Surrey passes into Hampshire. He is unable to locate 
Lucy Bettesworth’s village, but the conditions described 
by the author closely resemble those of his own remem- 
brance. 

“The ancient Radical gibe at the influence of squire and 
parson in our villages would have little meaning in this case. 
There is no squire, and the parson struggles on single-handed 
at his unappreciated task. Consequently, the village is without 
those mellow traditions of ‘ respect for the gentry’ which are 
preserved by the toothless old tea-drinkers in the books.” 
“The books” here referred to are the Parish Magazines. 

“Odd as it may seem,” Mr. Bourne remarks, “ it is yet true 
that I have never met a living example of these charming 
old ladies; and after a good many years in a rural neigh- 
borhood, I should still be at a loss to put my hand on one 
if inquiry should be made.”’ The old lady required is of the 
species that studies her Bible, drops low curtsies to her 
betters, and entertains the vicar’s daughter to tea. If Mr. 
Bourne confines his researches to his present neighborhood, 
we should think it extremely unlikely that he ever will dis- 
cover a specimen. For all our witness is worth, meanwhile, 
we testify to the absolute fidelity of his portraits ; his village 
people are the village people whom we knew intimately, and 
lived with and talked to daily for twelve years. 

The old women whom we knew were certainly toothless 
enough ; they resembled the old ladies in the Parish Maga- 
zines in that. But they had all their lives been fighters with 
poverty and hardship. They, too, had carried on the human 
struggle with the forces of Nature ; they had worked all their 
lives in the fields; they were not in any high degree living 
exemplifications of the Beatitudes. To hold their own was 
their chief aspiration; not to live in amity with all men, 
rejoicing with them that rejoice, and weeping with them that 
weep. They were without effusive gratitude for chance 
benefits now and again descending on them from higher 
spheres. Intensely suspicious and reserved, they did not 
give themselves away. We were going to say that their 
religion was a Paganism without gods; but this would not 
be true, because, as is shown by Mr. Bourne’s book (which 
indeed reflects them accurately in every respect), all country 
people believe in Almighty God. He quotes a villager as 
saying, “’Twas a beautiful rain. The Lord very soon 
answered the prayers. I suppose there was prayers put up 
all over the country for it Sunday, and ’twas sent o’ Monday.” 
This identical remark has been made to ourselves. We 
suspect, indeed, that the dislike so often felt to Ritualistic 
innovations may proceed, in great part, from the idea that 
they may have a prejudicial effect upon the crops. Mr. 
Bourne dislikes the namby-pamby virtues inculcated by the 
anthropomorphist writers in Parish Magazines, who say: 
“ Let us make the working classes in our own image.” These 
qualities are very little in evidence in that country of his 
and ours. Speaking mors particularly of the women, their 
chief characteristic seems a fierce independence, “an exalted 
fierceness’’’ is Mr. Bourne’s exact and admirable phrase, a 
determination to keep their heads up and not to go under. 
Women who work all day in the fields with men naturally 
brawl like men, swear like men, drink like men. In their 
intercourse with the distributors of Parish Magazines, they 
are seldom simply and naturally themselves. There are a 
fluent few, naturally gifted with histrionic ability ; but, for 
the most part, their speech is very guarded and cautious 
when dealing with members of the better classes. Gentle- 
folk do not understand their circumstances, and are apt 
to make impossible demands upon them. As they grow older 
they become enigmatic, sybilline, oracular. 

Mr. Bourne indeed goes so far as to say :— 


_ “ But I am inclined to doubt the existence of this particular 
kind (the Parish Magazine kind) of old woman in any parish 





whatever. I am sceptical of the whole species. They have a 
suspicious air of one of those curious types unrelated to any- 
thing real which art occasionally originates for its own pur- 
poses, and perpetuates for purposes of art manufacture. One 
guesses where they originate. You can-tell by some 
elusive flabbiness in the make of them that they have not stood 
up to life and faced it as your real cottage woman must do, 
unless she will die.” 

We do not altogether agree with this. We admit that 
what Mr. Bourne calls the Parish Magazine type of old 
woman is rarissima avis in West Surrey, and the assumption 
of the character occasionally made with the idea of impress- 
ing the listener is usually quite without verisimilitude. For 
instance, we remember a cottage woman whose daughter had 
been dismissed from her place for some sort of bad conduct, 
remarking to ourselves: “ Mrs. Grant said, ‘ Polly, I can’t 
think what your mother will say. I know what a very Christ- 
like woman she is, and I am sure how this will upset her.’” 
Polly, by the way, was in all respects a chip of the old block. 
But we have come across old village ladies not unlike those 
of the “ Monthly Packet” in many parts of England. They 
have combined what Mr. Bourne calls the “ insipid virtues ” 
with the strength and toughness of their class. Not many 
yards from where we write, an old lady, who has just cele- 
brated her eighty-seventh birthday, lives alone in a tiny 
cottage on her old-age pension of five shillings a week. She 
is always cheerful, continually reads her Bible, and will 
discourse by the hour about her “ precious husband,” taken 
from her many years ago. A kind neighbor drives her every 
Sunday to the Baptist Chapel two miles away. She is a 
great reader of the despised parish magazines, with specimens 
of which, “ Ecclesia,” “ The Sign,’”’ “ The Dawn of Day,” the 
writer often supplies her. “I shan’t go to bed till I’ve 
finished ’em,” she will say. She does not agree with all that 
they contain, but when she comes to any doubtful matter 
she skips it. But she always goes back from them to Spurgeon. 
So often, indeed, in the lives of the country poor the soften- 
ing gleam is Methodist ; the light and truth that lead them 
come forth from Baptist chapels. In the English country- 
side there is no Angelus; the larger rhythm is inaudible to 
the superficial listener ; but we should not too hastily assume 
that more lives than we think are not moving to it. 

But be the old village woman one of Villon’s or of 
Wordsworth’s, there is one quality she never fails to possess, 
and that is independence. Her one dread before the 
days of old-age pensions, in many instances still, is the 
workhouse. A young woman wrote to us the other day from 
Mr. Bourne’s neighborhood: “If mother should have to go 
into the workhouse, I am sure it will kill her.’”’ Knowing 
the old woman well, we knew that this statement was true. 
We keep writing “ women,” but it is equally the case with 
the men. We commend Mr. Bourne’s chapter entitled “In 
the Infirmary ’’ to the consideration of everybody who cares 
for the poor. By one little graphic touch, he makes the 
horror of the workhouse clearer to us than pages of declama- 
tion could do. He speaks of “the queer sentiment” that 
the poor old man “harbors towards his poor household 
things.” “He loves his kettle and fireplace, his clock and 
cat.”” Who does not see a cosy, intimate little room, with 
two old people in the cheerful warmth, with a ticking clock 
and a purring cat? Why should not all poor old people have 
such a hearth-place as their very own? Let us hope that 
Mr. Lloyd George may remain in power long enough to make 
all our workhouses as useless as ten-year-old Dreadnoughts ! 

Talking of the working man’s clocks and kettles, his 
poor Lares and Penates (what piety there is still felt towards 
them late in our era!) reminds one of his tools. Mr. Bourne, 
by the way, is full of curious lore about common things which 
he has learned in talking with his rustic neighbors. He 
tells us, for instance, that every scythe is stamped with the 
initial letter of the day of the week on which it was made. 
The present writer is unable to explain why such quaint 
little odds-and-ends of knowledge so delight him. He con- 
fesses, for instance, to feeling a curious interest in finding out 
what particular day of the week is market-day in any given 
town. At any rate, on reading this, he at once set out to 
verify it for himself. He went in search of a scythe, not in 
any village a very difficult or arduous quest. On the 
one he found, just as the book says, “where the crank 
broadens to the blade,” was stamped a “T.” This was 
either a Tuesday or a Thursday scythe. The scythes made 
towards the end of the week are said to be the best. 
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Mr. Bourne writes charmingly of “the antiquarian 
sentiment,” and of what the rustics vaguely call “Old 
Times.” Of these “old times” the peasant has a very con- 
fused and contracted notion. He generally does not go 
farther back than his grandfather’s time. We remember, 
thinking to please our interlocutors, quoting the old rhyme, 
in which we here change the name : — 

“ Master Andrews and his man John, . 

They did cast the first cannon.” 
adding, “that must have been some of your people.” 
“Nothing to do with our family,” came the answer, in a 
tone of offended dignity, from the wife, while the husband 
said, severely, “I’ve ’eerd tell of a William Andrewes, but 
I never ‘eerd of his casting cannon.” In fact, the peasant 
lives in the present of his own lifetime and the immediate 
past of his nearest forefathers, and shapes his work of art 
from that which lies near at hand. The image in his circle 
is his work in the fields, amidst living, natural things. To 
the old-fashioned country people, now dying out, this was 
a compensation for many hardships, an immense source of 
interest and pride and pleasure to them. With the younger 
generation we fear this is no longer the case. “Things are 
done too quick now,” an old-school farmer—an implacable 
conservative indeed—remarked to us this very day. ‘“ Every- 
thing is done to suit the men, and they don’t care if the 
crops are ruined—in fact, they laugh if they are.” We are 
inclined to think that this is true. However good the season 
is, the men’s wages are no better. They are no longer 
dependent upon the land for employment, and therefore they 
will no longer work, finding their reward largely in the 
work itself, for the benefit of others. There are still to be 
found bright lads with whom work on the land is a passion ; 
but they go to Canada. 





RENAISSANCE TOURISTS. 


“English Travellers of the Renaissance.” By CLARE 
HOWARD. (Lane. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Tuis is a slight book for so great a subject. Its contents 


hardly justify its title. Beginning with the late fifteenth 
century, the period covers more than two hundred years. 
The travellers also were very numerous. It would be easy 
to make a list of five or six hundred notable Englishmen 
who were abroad during this epoch. Again, these travellers 
were of almost infinite variety. They included churchmen 
and other theologians, lawyers, teachers, and scholars of 
all ages, book collectors, artists, antiquaries, musicians, 
actors, men of science and of letters, poets, fashion-mongers, 
tutors, exiles of politics and religion, eccentrics, and 
adventurers. Renaissance travel had its routes, and its 
modes of travel ; its favorite universities, cities, and sights ; 
its fashions and its peculiar incidents and perils. It had 
also its own special books of method and advice, and its 
travel pictures. Lastly, it had its results in life and litera- 
ture. Yet, here, the travellers, and all pertaining to them, 
are allowed but two hundred and one medium octavo pages, 
of excellent but rather large type. No serious systematic 
treatment of the whole is possible within such limits. Miss 
Howard tries to deal, in snippets, with too many branches 
of her immense subject. The result is sometimes bewilder- 
ing. Topics are started only to be dropped, and then, 
perhaps, revived again. When we think we really are well 
into the seventeenth century, we are dragged back into the 
sixteenth, and when, somehow, we are transported into the 
eighteenth, which we ought hardly to have entered, back 
we go again to the seventeenth. 

The attraction of the Grand Tour also leads to 
sad aberration. That Tour had its hey-day in the 
eighteenth century, and can hardly be said to have 
been the vogue until Renaissance travel had reached 
its final term in the seventeenth. Yet, as if the 
proper matter for this little book could have been exhausted, 
when about two-thirds of its pages were written, we are 
made to run almost the whole length of the Grand Tour, 
of course with occasional divagations and many omissions. 
We read of Fielding, Smollett, Gray, and Horace Walpole, 
who would have been much startled if they had been called 
Renaissance travellers, When we do stop, it is with a 


German author, who is quite amusing, but whose book is 
unfortunately dated 1789. This, the year of the fall of the 





Bastille, seems somewhat late for the Renaissance. The 
Grand Tour comes ; but groups of travellers of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries are squeezed out. We hear little 
or nothing, say, of the Antiquarians who went to Greece 
and Italy, of the Protestants who fled from Mary or of 
the Catholics who fied from Elizabeth, of the exiled 
Cavaliers of later times, or the Whigs, who, in their turn, 
had to cross the sea for a while. In its allusions to foreign 
universities this book is sadly to seek. Yet Louvain, Douai, 
Toulouse, Bourges, the English School at Rome, and the 
Protestant academic antidotes at Leyden and Utrecht, and 
other universities, had English professors or scholars, well 
within the author’s period. We look in vain too, for 
Coimbra and Bordeaux, where taught that great Latinist, 
George Buchanan, the instructor of Montaigne. It is true 
enough that the “study of medicine took many students to 
Padua or Paris’’; but why not state that it also took them 
to Montpellier, where went Sydenham and Sir Thomas 
Browne, and to Utrecht, where went Richard Mead? 

When even the most famous travellers do appear, they 
are like to go off again at once in some scanty reference. 
Yet even these might be more accurate. There is, for 
example, the Cardinal Archbishop, Reginald Pole. His 
studious ardor abroad seems to be an offence. He could 
“never be reclaimed by Henry VIII.,” so he is branded 
“ the ungrateful.’’ True, Henry, who badly wanted learned 
champions for his divorce project, did give money towards 
Pole’s education; but three times at least Pole did come 
back. If, later, he stayed out of England, it was from the 
adequate motive which also kept out Christina of Denmark, 
whom Henry VIII. would have added to his list of wives. 
That lady said she had but one neck ; had she two, one might 
have been at the disposal of his Majesty. Pole’s mother was 
beheaded under one of Henry’s Acts of Attainder, and Pole 
himself was unsuccessfully pursued across Europe by Henry’s 
hired spies, kidnappers, and assassins. Miss Howard’s notions 
of gratitude are too lofty for daily use. She also tells us that 
“ Milton was marked by the Inquisition.”” What is meant? 
Milton was not the man to keep silent under a grievance. 
Yet he and his modern biographers, Mark Pattison, Sir 
Leslie Stephen, and the too industrious Masson, say nothing 
about it. Milton, in Rome, spoke out. Hearing, after- 
wards, that he had vexed some Jesuits there, he boldly 
came back to Rome. Scholars there always made much 
of him. He enjoyed the friendship and hospitality of 
a cardinal, and of the Vatican Librarian. He sojourned in 
several Italian cities, visited the heretic Galileo, and, at 
length returned home, unmarked until now. 

As to guide-books, we would suggest that not Lassels 
(1670), but James Howell, author of the famous “‘ Epistole 
Ho-Eliane,” better “marks the beginning,” with his 
‘* Instructions for Forreine Travel ’’ (1642). In its account 
of the literature of travel theory, Miss Howard’s work is 
certainly more ample and attractive. When journeys abroad 
became fashionable, but were not to be lightly or frequently 
undertaken, when to other and older perils were added 
those passions for conversion or perversion which came in 
with the Reformation and marred many a traveller’s career, 
the voice of the travel-counsellor had to be endured by 
young men. Few English women went abroad, except as 
brides or wives. When Elizabeth was upon our throne, 
a certain Teuton, Georgius Loysius, taught, as we here learn, 
that ‘‘ Nature herself desires that women should stay at 
home.’”’ In all Germany, only poor women, or those who 
were what Miss Howard translates as ‘‘ rather fast,’’ desired 
to travel. Loysius, however, wrote chiefly for male readers. 
They were rightly exhorted to avoid luxury and laziness, 
and to let their jokes be free from vulgarity. From fourteen, 
or thereabouts, English boys and young men were let loose 
in Western Europe. Parents and guardians shivered as 
they sent them; but still they sent them. Mothers had 
never known, and fathers perhaps tried to forget, that, 
at best, the youth of fashion arriving, say, in Paris, would 
prefer such teaching as horse-riding, fencing, and dancing, 
which tended ‘‘ to the muscular order of the programme.”’ 
Yet, if the premature Protestant travellers became finished 
coxcombs and Papists, and prodigal sons to boot, as they 
often did, it was not from lack of good counsel. This work 
gives a serviceable list of nearly fifty works of ‘‘ advice,”’ 
written in English or Latin, between 1561 and 1695. These 
ought to have kept the green unknowing youth in the right 
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path, and brought him back, after ‘‘ polishing one’s parts,”’ 
as another and better Admirable Crichton, or, to use the 
modern phrase of the Baboo gentleman, as ‘“‘ quite an 
au fait.’’ Let us hope that, in some unknown cases, that 
result did really follow for the courtier and the squire 
and the parson, as well as for the rarer scholars who are 
known to have profited by all this polishing. 





THE REAL MONGOLIA. 


“Unknown Mongolia.” By DovGLAs CARRUTHERS. (Hutch- 
inson. 2 vols. 28s. net.) 


Mr. CarRvUTHERS is a model explorer of the modern type. 
With admirable foresight, he chose a part of the world to 
explore which people are really anxious to learn about; 
the remote Central Asian plateau that has been the mother- 
land of so many races: the Huns, the Mongols, the Turks, 
the Magyars, the Finns, the Samoyedes, the Eskimos, and 
the Red Indians; the hearth of the shepherd warriors who 
founded the long-lived Manchu dynasty in China, only just 
overthrown, and created an Empire in India; the homeland 
of Jenghis Khan—a name still revered among the Mongol 
tribesmen—who established, in his own lifetime, the most 
extensive Empire in history, stretching from the Pacific to 
Central Europe, and was responsible for more shedding of 
blood than all the great conquerors of history put together ; 
and the land which now, after eight hundred years of 
oblivion, has again come into the limelight as the colliding 
place between the eastward thrust of a dogged and perse- 
vering European race and the westward expansion of the 
ablest and most enterprising people in Asia. Mr. Carruthers 
went about his work deliberately and scientifically. Every- 
thing was prepared beforehand for the journey, both material 
and immaterial. And he has written his story, if not like 
an angel, at all events with the pen of a scholar, and a 
skilled and dexterous writer. In his foreword to this book, 
Lord Curzon has well described this type of explorer with 
particular reference to Mr. Carruthers :— 

“Thoroughly familiar with the writings of all his pre- 
decessors (and they have been but few) in the regions which 
he proposes to visit, a trained surveyor, accompanied by 
competent companions, equipped with the means of inves- 
tigating and collecting the flora and fauna, the geology and 
zoology of the country, and marching at leisure with a carefully 
organized caravan, he sets before him the ambition of making 
a definite and valuable contribution to the sum total of human 
knowledge, and of writing a book that will remain a classic 
in its own subject.” 

In that ambition, Mr. Carruthers has succeeded 
admirably. His book is a veritable encyclopedia upon 
Mongolia. It is, besides, a most graphic and entertaining 
book of travel. In a sense, the title, “ Unknown Mongolia,” 
is a misnomer. The region he went through—the upper 
basin of the Yenesei and North-Western Mongolia—has 
already been traversed and described by several Russian 
explorers. While making full use of the work of his 
Russian forerunners, Mr. Carruthers has not merely covered 
their tracks. He has been at pains to explore and survey un- 
touched ground, and his work is an original and valuable 
contribution to geographical and ethnological knowledge. 
It is the first adequate account of this region that has yet 
appeared in English. It is amazing, when one comes to 
think of it, that we should have had to wait so long for such 
a work. 

We are accustomed to think of Mongolia as a barren, 
hungry desert of poverty-stricken nomad tribes, “where camels 
and sand are the chief features of the landscape.” This conven- 
tional notion does not correspond to fact. Mongolia, like 
Ancient Gaul, is divided into three parts: Inner or Southern 
Mongolia, a prairie-land on the Chinese frontier, formerly 
Mongol, but now practically a Chinese Canada; Desert 
Mongolia, generally called Gobi or Shamo, an utterly waste, 
desiccated territory, but comprising only a quarter of the 
whole of Mongolia ; and Northern or Outer Mongolia, a vast 
fertile region, and in the North-West, to quote our author, 
“a land of wealth and beauty, supporting immense herds, a 
pleasant country of pasture and forest, situated, not at the 
back of the world, as might be supposed, but in close 
proximity to Siberia, which is a land of growing importance, 
and one which will eventually affect the whole existence of 
Mongolia.”” In this Northern or North-Western zone live 








two-thirds of the population of Mongolia. It is the region 
which the author set himself to investigate. It is under- 
populated and utterly unexploited. Mr. Carruthers sets 
himself the question: How is it that this Mongol race, which 
once influenced the history of the world so profoundly, has 
sunk into its present condition? It is not that their habits 
of life have altered. If Jenghis Khan were to return to-day, 
he would find them much the same. Quite rightly, Mr. 
Carruthers points to Lamaism as the cause of this decadence. 
One half of the male population are monks, and live lives 
of celibacy and idleness. This incubus grinds down the rest 
of the population into perpetual poverty. The people cannot 
afford to multiply. Moreover, they are nomads by nature, 
and& do not take readily to cultivation of the soil. Mr. 
Carruthers is not satisfied with this purely economic explana- 
tion. He seeks another in the pacifist doctrines of 
Buddhism : — : 

“The very essence of this religion,” he says, “ is 
tranquillity. The men, whose ancestors were the vilest butchers 
in the history of the world, who were the most blood-thirsty 
of warriors, ncw, under the influence of Buddhism, scruple 
to take a human life, and even hold sacred the lives of animals 
and insects!” 

We may note the doctrine, and pass on. To ordinary folk 
the economic factor alone would be sufficient. 

Mr. Carruthers left Mongolia before the so-called 
revolution, when the Mongol Princes declared their inde- 
pendence, and appealed to Russia for aid. Yet his account 
of Russo-Chinese relations is no less complete on that 
account. In an appendix, he gives an accurate summary 
of the famous Urga Convention between the Mongol Princes 
and the Tsar. All that he needed to add, to be quite up-to- 
date, was the ratification, a few weeks ago, of that Con- 
vention by Pekin. He might have added, too, that the 
Mongol Chiefs have since bitterly repented of their bargain. 
As a careful reading of the Convention shows, the Russians 
have got the country at their mercy, despite the recognition 
of Chinese suzerainty. Yet it is easy to understand the 
Mongolian revolt. Russian bribery had much to do with it ; 
yet it was not altogether a matter of roubles. The Manchu 
dynasty in China had always a kind regard for the 
Mongols, but in its declining years allowed abuses. The 
vast stream of Chinese emigration of late has turned west- 
ward into Asia, and it should not be forgotten that the 
Chinese are magnificent colonists. British Columbia, the 
Pacific Slope, and Australia are not anti-Chinese for nothing. 
Chinese farmers and traders soon made Inner Mongolia their 
own, and then began to cross the desert and to take posses- 
sion, usually by high-handed means, of Outer Mongolia. The 


Chinese Revolution abolished the law against the colonization . 


of Mongolia. As Mr. Carruthers says: “No grievance so 
quickly stirs a nomad people into discontent and revolt as 
the slow enclosure of their prairies.’”’ The revolt was 


inevitable, and the appeal to Russia was engineered. There 
has never been much love lost between the Mongols 
and the Chinese, and Mr. Carruthers is probably right 
when he says that the race-barrier between them is more 
marked than between.the Mongols and the Russians. . The 
Mongols thought that they were simply securing their 
autonomy and the removal of the Chinese colonization 
menace. They have, in fact, exposed themselves naked to 
Russian exploitation. Everywhere that Mr. Carruthers 
went, he met the Russian trader. In the Upper Yenesei 
basin, he came across Russian settlements, with Russian 
officials in authority, who completely ignored the Chinese 
jurisdiction, and Russian mining camps. The Russian Govern- 
ment was supplying Russian ranchers in this region with 
stud horses, descendants, by the way, of the famous Irish 
racer, Galtee More. Mongolia proper is known to be rich 
in mineral wealth. A “divine” law has hitherto forbidden 
the mining of precious metals; but the Russians now have 
the right to ignore it. There are believed to be gold-reefs 
in Mongolia. There is no need to prophesy what will happen. 
The Mongol shepherd will be forced to work. Mr. 
Carruthers’s phrase is: “The old lethargy will disappear.” 
We know what that means. But it is no easy matter to 
change the traditional customs of a people; and, probably, 
the Mongols may suffer the fate of the North American 
Indians. Mr. Carruthers has a vision of Northern Mongolia 
as a Russian colony. “ Russian merchants will flock into 
the country, railways will be constructed, vacant lands used 
for agricultural purposes, and waste lands reclaimed.” No 
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doubt this is inevitable. No doubt, though one dislikes the 


cynicism of the means, it will be for the best. After all, 
between Russian Mongolia and China there will always be 
the formidable barrier of the Gobi Desert. We cannot afford 
to blame Russian diplomacy overmuch ; our own diplomacy 
has been following very much the same course in relation to 
China and Tibet. The only difference is that Tibet is worth 
nobody’s while, but Mongolia is certainly another North- 
West Canada, and may be an El Dorado. But it is doing an 
injustice to Mr. Carruthers’s book to read politica] views into 
it. It is an honest, impartial, complete account—geo- 
graphical, historical, ethnological, social, and economic— 
of Mongolia. It is a standard work, the only one, and, 
besides that, it is one of the most entertaining books of travel 
published in recent years. 





A PIONEER OF THE SONNET. 


“The Poems of Sir Thomas Wiat.” Edited by A. F. Foxws11, 
M.A. (Hodder & Stoughton. 2 vols. 21s. net.) 


Ir is customary to credit English literature with only one 
Romantic Revival ; whereas, if we give the word “ Romantic ” 
the latitude that is its due, there were at least four. And, 
in two instances, these reactions of the imaginative from 
the rationalist ideal, of the man from the machine, which 
is the vital expression of romanticism when divorced from 
the shoddiness that appears inevitably to accompany its 
manifestations, have certain definite affinities and identities 
in conception and achievement. For the publication of 
Tottell’s “‘ Miscellany ”’ in 1857 is every bit as much a mile- 
stone, and with much the same inscription as can be traced 
upon the “ Lyrical Ballads” of 17938. Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge repudiated the didacticism of the classicists, and Wyatt 
and Surrey the formalism of the medieval scholiasts. 
Wordsworth and Wyatt were the pioneers; Coleridge and 
Surrey their faithful lieutenants. Both Wordsworth and 
Wyatt were metrical innovators and experimentalists, and 
were largely indebted to foreign inspiration—the one in his 
ideas, the other in his art. The one initiated the sonnet ; 
the other endowed it with a depth, sonorousness, and 
elasticity, unrivalled save by Shakespeare and Milton. In 
a way, Wyatt’s accomplishment was more complete than 
Wordsworth’s, because he had no tradition or retrospect 
to aid him. Chaucer was of little avail, the English language 
having been revolutionized both in structure and idiom to 
the extent that it was almost as alien to the courtiers of 
Henry VIII. as it is to us. Yet Wyatt not only dragged it 
out of the morass in which Gower, Occleve, Hawes, and their 
kindred had left it, not only modernized it, but gave it a 
refinement, a dignity, and a polish, without which the 
Elizabethans, his foster-children, might have exhausted their 
vitality in the wilderness of reformation, rather than in 
creation. 

It is only within our generation that the critics have 
been fair to Wyatt. They have analysed his borrowings ; 
they have emphasized the derivative quality of his 
work. They have referred his sonnets to Petrarch; his 
epigrams to Serafino; his satires to Alamanni; his 
prosodic theories to Trissino’s “ Poetica,” and his spirit to 
Castiglione’s ‘‘ Il Cortegiano’”’ and the Lyons School of 
Maurice Séve and the Neoplatonists. But Wyatt was the 
genuine empiricist, and if he went to France and Italy for 
his models, it was not as the copyist, but as the self- 
conscious discoverer of an instrument and material for his 
purpose. One has only to correlate his work with that of his 
French and Italian masters at once to recognize his inde- 
pendence. One has only to read it, for itself to recognize his 
utterance as the embodiment of his own ideas and his own 
personality. In some respects, he was far less prone to 
accept the current valuations, philosophy, conventions, and 
fashions in poetry than were the Elizabethan lyricists and 
sonneteers—certainly, far less so than Surrey, who was a 
better workman, a more finished versifier but a considerably 
less spontaneous and original poet. If it is possible to 
crystallize into a phrase the essential divergence between 
Wyatt and the contemporary Continental Schools he 
imitated and rather despised, it would be his denial of their 
attitude of quietism. There is an impatient, a robust, a 
contentious element in Wyatt’s expression and terminology 





which is utterly at variance with the composed and elegant 
idealism of Castiglione and Petrarch. and even more so with 
the stereotyped modishness of the “ Roman de la Rose,” the 
character of which dominated literature for a century, until 
Wyatt brusquely tilted all its lumber overboard. In ten lines 
he consummated a revolution :— 
‘* Hate whom ye list, for I care not; 

Love whom ye list and spare not; 

Do what ye list and drede not; 

Think what ye list, I fere not; 

For as for me I am not, 

But even as one that reckes not 

Whether ye hate or hate not; 

For in your love I dote not; 

Wherefore I pray you forget not, 

But love whom ye list, for I care not.” 


And even in a couplet—a farewell to unrequited eve : - 
“ But ha! ha! ha! full well is me, 
For I am now at libertye.” 
The cavalier poets would have understood that. 

The supreme achievement of Wyatt is, after all, the 
lyric. He was the first English poet who had any idea of 
what the lyric should be. He made of it, first, an entity, 
strained of all irrelevance, complex in the interdependence 
of its several parts, but simple in its singleness of purpose 
and in absolute fidelity to the emotion which gives it birth 
And, secondly, he made of it the receptacle of a sincere and 
individual mood. There is nothing more remarkable 
throughout the range of Wyatt’s poetry than his disregard 
of the arabesques and elatorations of contemporary (and 
subsequent) literary habit. And in the lyric especially, he 
knew that the extravagances of simile and analogy were fatal 
to its electrical and subjective intensity Much of his verse 
is only pitched upon one note ; much of it is lachrymose and 
swaddled in an indulgence to his own sufferings ; but, at its 
best, it has a melodious and virile effectiveness which, con- 
sidering the critical and haphazard condition of literature 
in his time, is a rare tribute to -his poetic insight and sanity. 
At any rate, he could never have written “ Forget not yet”’ 
and “ And wilt thou leave me thus ”’ had he been not merely 
a poet of defiant and self-reliant inspiration, but also a man 
of first-hand personality. 

Mr. Foxwell’s authoritative edition, so far as annotation 
and textual criticism are concerned, is a triumph of erudition 
and conscientious research. The one fault we have te find 
with it is the inadequacy of his literary judgment. It is 
also a grave blemish to have appended only an index of first 
lines. 





FICTION—ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN. 
“Diana and Two Symphonies.” By Francis Toys. (Meine 


mann. 6s.) 
“ Atlantis.” By GERHART HAUPTMANN. 
A. and T. SELTZER. (Werner Laurie. 68.) 
“Two Little Parisians.” By Pierre MILLE. Translated by 
BERENGERE DRILLIEN. (Lane. 6s.) 


Translated by 


Way is it that English and German fiction in general falls 
below that standard of artistic taste which French writers, 
even of no particular talent, seem to attain instinctively ’ 
M. Pierre Mille’s “Two Little Parisians,” an account of a 
small French boy and his sister, exhibits no rare quality, 
but its pages are lit by that union of clear thinking, delicate 
feeling, and grace of touch which make the French mind 
the most civilized of European nations. Subtlety of per- 
ception in alliance with the critical consciousness—this 
would seem to be the secret of M. Pierre Mille’s charm. 
When we contrast him with our English and our German 
author, we begin to suspect that the root of his superiority 
lies, above all, in his good manners—in his polite elimina- 
tion of self. In this respect, Mr. Francis Toye has much 
to learn. The artistic weakness of “ Diana and Two Sym- 
phonies,”’ characteristic of so much of our fiction, is innate 
in its egoism of tone and subtle social snobbery. From the 
first page the author seems resolved to impress upon us what 
a very superior person is his heroine—Diana Radelyfte. 
Diana, who is the daughter of a distinguished Cambridge 
professor, has received a curiously varied education, has 
travelled as a girl a great deal on the Continent, and speaks 
French and Italian fluently ; and, after her marriage with 
the young diplomatist, Claude Addenbrooke, she mixes with 
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the best society in Rome. Diana, of course, is of “ striking ”’ 
appearance. “She was tall, with a beautiful, rather pro- 
nounced figure and neck and arms which her 
husband secretly, and other people openly, compared with 
those modelled by the Greek masters fine brown 
eyes and a mouth which everybody noticed 
te a man of any imagination, its charm was irresistible. 
. .” Diana was “too seriously fond of music and books 
to be quite at home in diplomatic society” ; but, of course, 
“Roman society talked a great deal about a young woman 
of such distinguished appearance,” who, “ apparently, never 
even wished to be made love to by anybody but her 
husband.” Note the “apparently,” which exalts the wife 
at her husband’s expense, while trumpeting her discretion. 
One could scarcely, indeed, expect the mate of so desirable 
a creature to be worthy of her. Indeed, the author is so 
occupied with the heroine’s perfections, that her young 
husband is only portrayed as the vaguest shadow before 
he is transferred to the world of ghosts by the intervention 
of “a motor accident.” Not that Diana could be said to 
have given herself unreservedly to the man “whom she 
always considered as a big, strong, helpless baby, sadly in 
need of a protector.’”’ She had, indeed, borne him a child 
which died a few days after birth. ‘“ Diana was sorry, too, 
ef course; but she was rather shocked to find how little.” 
After her young husband’s death, Diana “was left with 
many admirers and not much money”; but she refused 
her mother-in-law’s offer of a home and an independence, 
because “she had never much liked Lady Addenbrooke, and 
the prospect of living with her could not be entertained for 
a moment.’’ As to her own father, he “had always seemed 
to be only half-real, and far more interested in Greek 
authors than in her.” 
‘Thus, in the thirteen 
Mr. Francis Toye, quite 
to his intention, has sketched 
odiously self-centred, vain young woman, whose 
delight in her own charms is naively emphasized by 
her conviction of the inferiority of everyone with whom she 
comes in contact. No French author could be guilty 
of this extraordinary lack of intelligence, of presenting 
crude and aggressive egotism’ in the light of irresistible 


short pages of Chapter I., 
unconsciously and contrary 
the character of an 


fascination. Yet every touch in the picture reveals, without 
exaggeration, Diana’s armor of self-complacency. Thus, 
when her old father touches her, we are told that, “instead 


of giving him her cheek to kiss, as was her custom, she 
took the initiative, and kissed him ; and this so took the old 
man by surprise,” and so forth. As tothe subtle snobbery of 
the general picture, there is scarcely one chapter in the thirty 
which does not lay stress on the evidences of class dis- 
tinctions. Diana is, of course, too experienced not to accept 
her second husband’s Bohemian friends; but, after all, 
‘the close corporation, so dear to the English upper classes 
‘ gave her a sense of comfort, of community. pha 
There would never be between them that indefinable 
barrier, that ‘something’ which prevented her from really 
understanding people like the. Elkins’ or her husband’s 
friends at Hindhead.’’ And what is that mysterious ‘“ some- 
thing’’? We turn a couple of pages, and find the secret 
disclosed, at Diana’s “small dinner-party, where she was in 
her very best form dressed in black, with no 
jewelry but a few pearls she looked quite beautiful, 
and, by her charm and tact, made everybody feel as if they 
had never been so popular in their lives.” The analysis of 
her foolish second husband’s indifference to Diana’s 
charms is done with a naive sincerity, and the story 
becomes more pleasing in pruporticn as her vanity is 
mortified. But, we repeat, it would have been impossible 
for a French writer to have indited so artless a document. 


The faults of “Atlantis,” again, are precisely those 
which have afflicted the German novel ever since the realistic 
movement captured the majority. Formlessness, a heavy 
dumping of material on the reader’s toes. a chaos of 
descriptions, philosophic descriptions, and sentimental out- 
pourings—by such qualities, or lack of quality, is Haupt- 
mann’s new novel characterized. It is true that the subject 

-the experiences of the young German physician, Frederick 
von Kammacher, in America—is itself rather 
The hero sacrifices his career to a morbid 
fer the degenerate dancing-girl, Ingigerd Hahlstrém, 


chaotic. 
passion 
“the | 








sixteen-year-old daughter of a Swedish teacher of dancing ”’ ; 
and the ingredients of the tale are sufficiently thick and squab 
to satisfy a Zola. But Hauptmann goes out of his way to 
increase the chaos. First, we have a photographic record 
of the sensational terrors of the passengers on board the 
“Roland,” the mighty mail steamer of the North German 
Steamship Company. The ship goes down in mid-ocean, and 
the survivors, on reaching New York, experience all the 
“gruesome actuality” of their placarded celebrity. But 
Frederick’s immersion into New York and its “ shrieking, 
greedy war of competition, waged with every conceivable 
means, a wild, shameless orgy of acquisitiveness,’’ is made 
more confusing by his passionate obsession respecting the 
amazing young person, Ingigerd, whose stage title is “ Mara ; 
or the Spider’s Victim.’’ We can.ot take Frederick’s erotic 
frenzy seriously, especially as his style of declaration 
borders on melodrama. ‘ We have beheld the other side of 
existence—the unforgettable gloom. We have looked into 
the pit, Ingigerd. Shall we cling together? Will you come 
to a man torn and distracted, lashed by scorpions, to a man 
who is greedy to-day and surfeited to-morrow. , 
About a dozen life-histories of Frederick’s old friends are 
thrown at us in the intervals of the account of the breaking 
of “the chains of a senseless passion,’ and these are diversi- 
fied with descriptions of the manceuvres of “the New York 
freebooters’’ in exploiting the colony of foreign artists. 
Briefly, the story is a nightmare, clever in respect to the 
actuality of its bizarre impressionism, but a mere jumble of 
parts thrown together without care for perspective, and 
grossly exaggerated in details. Frederick finally escapes 
home to Europe, after a bout of delirium and a terrible 
attack of typhoid fever. And the reader who has followed 
his divagations thus far feels also “a pale, empty, incom- 
bustible husk,” fatigued by this inartistic piece of realism 
which much resembles a swollen sausage. 





The relief of ‘M. Pierre Mille’s charming lucidity is like 
a douche of fresh water after an exhausting railway journey. 
Although the English translation, which seems on the face 
of it excellent, slightly dulls the edge of the wit, it happily 
conveys something of that clear and nimble atmosphere 
which we breathe on French soil. The author, in the study 
of a child’s mind, has really offered us here only a slight 
dish ; but, like au appetizing omelette, it is perfectly cooked 
and served. Caillou is called “ Little Stone,’’ because, when 
he tumbles down and hurts himself, his people say to him: 
“You've hurt the poor little stones again”; and, out of 
revengefulness, he has found consolation in imagining that 
the lictle stones suffer more than himself. The analysis of 
Caillou’s attitude (he is not five) to little girls is subtly 
done. At first, he is indifferent to the fact that he has to 
wear Lucille’s cast-off smock; but the day comes when he 
becomes gloomy, and refuses his food. The doctor prescribes 
medicine, but Caillou remains wrapped in melancholy. At 
last he confides his trouble, in a burst of sobs, to his friend, 
the writer: “All the week they dress me like this, with 
Lucille’s clothes, and on Sundays they give me trousers and 
a jersey. How can I teil, then, if I am a boy or a girl? 
What am I? What am I?” But as soon as Caillou is sure 
that he is a man, “he behaved like one—that is to say, he 
immediately despised his sister’? ‘She’s a nuisance. 
Women are a nuisance! They don’t even smell the 
same. They aren’t a bit the same!” He complains that the 
little girls cheat him when they play games with him, and 
when it is suggested that the boys do the same when only 
one little girl is playing, he is genuinely astonished. “No! 
Boys don’t cheat!’’ And, watching the games, the writer 
sees that Caillou is right. The little girls pay him out this 
way, because when they make love to him he cannot see 
it, but is only polite and bored. In his games, Caillou 
instinctively feels enormous—in other words, romantic; and 
reality wearies him. But the little girls “feel the charm 
of this reality.” When Jeanne and Vivette come to see 
him, they follow him about, each trying to attract his 
attention, and each wanting to be noticed more than the 
other. But Caillou treats them both exactly alike. When 
the two little girls are left to themselves for a few minutes, 
a passion of despair seizes them, and each holding the other 
responsible for Caillou’s indifference, they quarrel, Jeanne 
tearing off Vivette’s hat, and Vivette dragging at Jeanne’s 
dress. ‘Each tries to destroy the thing she has most envied 
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MODERN 
LOVERS 


By Viola Meynell 


“This book secures Miss Meynell’s 
position as one of the most observant of 
the younger novelists.” The Daily News. 
“Miss Meynell again excites our wonder 
by the extraordinary intimacy she shows 
in her studies of character.” Athenzeum. 
“With ‘Modern Lovers’ she takes her 
definite place among those writers who 
count by reason of accomplishment and 
not of mere promise.” The Standard. 
“Miss Meynellis an artist .. . the book 
has splendid qualities.” 

Manchester Guardian. 


SINISTER 
>ITREET 


By Compton Mackenzie 
SIXTH LARGE IMPRESSION 


OLD MOLE 


By Gilbert Cannan 


“We could find half-a-dozen eulogistic 
clichés which might be summed up in the 
belief that ‘Old Mole’ is worth more 
attention than will be 99 per cent. of the 
novels of 1914” Westminster Gazette. 


ONE KIND & 
ANOTHER 


By Barry 











Pain 





These four novels are published by 
Martin Secker, who will add to them 
on Thursday next Miss Ivy Low’s new 
novel, “The Questing Beast.” This 
will be followed very shortly by a new 
novel by Mr. Hugh Walpole, author of 
“Fortitude,” entitled “‘ The Duchess of 
Wrexe.” The publisher wishes to 
call the attention of the discriminating 
readers of The Nation to a very bril- 
liant and highly diverting book which he 
has just issued—“ Henry James: a Criti- 
cal Study,” by Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer. 
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and detested in the other.” Of course, it must be remem- 
bered that Jeanne and Vivette are French little girls. 
Fqually acute is M. Mille’s observation of Caillou “in his 
world of heroie romance,” of Caillou and the Big People, 
Cailleu and Property, Caillou and Modesty, a very compli- 
cated question, as the author remarks. But whatever is 
told us, simple or complex, is conveyed with that lucid 
charm, that delicacy of touch, of which the French retain 
the secret. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF, 


“The South African Scene.” By Vioter R. MARKHAM, 
(Smith, Elder, 7s. 6d. net.) 


It is no disparagement to Miss Markham’s travel- 
sketches to say that the main interest of her very timely 
book attaches to that section which discusses policies and 
problems. Given certain assumptions, the validity of which 
we should question, such as the justice and necessity of the 
war as the basis of union under a British Government, the 
net value of Lord Milner’s services to South Africa, and a 
certain superiority of British to Dutch civilization, Miss 
Markham’s account of the present situation is exceedingly 
fair and instructive. She gives a clearer exposition of the 
political issues than we have seen elsewhere. The great 
current of orderly progress flows through channels of racial 
co-operation. In politics, commerce, and social intercourse, 
the relations between the two white races show an astonish- 
ing degree of amity. There are, however, two not incon- 
siderable parties of extremists—the British Jingoes, who 
hold that the Imperial Government has robbed them of the 
fruits of the war; the back-veld Boer, who nourishes bitter 
memories of strife, and wishes to have nothing to do with 
the English language and ideas. The women cherish more 
of this animosity than the men, who are almost of necessity 
thrown into contact with members of the other race. Miss 
Markham probably wonders that they should feel so sore 
against those who had conferred upon them the “ quixotic 
generosity’ of the concentration camps. She treats, how- 
ever, with understanding the language question, dismissing 
most of the ignorant charges against the Dutch for their 
Education and Civil Service policy. Upon the whole, she 
finds that the English influence is gaining. Some very 
valuable chapters are devoted to a discussion of the more 
abiding and deeper-rooted native problem. She seems to 
regard the position as one of great liberality. But she holds that 
“the black man must recognize . . . that he cannot claim 
equal privileges as a right in a civilization to whose growth 
he has contributed nothing.” She would give a white man 
a vote on absolutely easier terms than a black man. Why 
is she less liberal than the famous formula of Mr. Rhodes? 
Does the Kaffir contribute nothing? In a later passage, she 
herself speaks of “the universal dislike for manual labor 
among Europeans of both sexes.”” Are not those who do all 
the hard labor contributing to civilization, and if they can 
attain even the lower level of a white man’s life, are they 
not to have the same rights? 

* * % 
“Bight o’Clock, and Other Studies.’ By St. Jonn G. 

ERVINE. (Maunsel. 2s, 6d. net.) 


Mr. Ervine’s “ Mixed Marriage’’ was one of the most 
remarkable plays the Abbey Theatre has given us. His 
“ Jane Clegg’”’ holds a high place among the recent successes 
of Miss Horniman’s theatre in Manchester. The studies in 
the present volume are, as it were, footnotes to that drama 
of common life to which the author’s plays belong. They 
reveal in miniature the same humor and insight. Curiously 
enough, one of the least satisfactory of them is the dramatic 
sketch from which the book takes its name—a sketch in 
which two of the persons are a woman and a child awaiting 
the stroke of the hour at which the man of the house is to 
be hanged. Perhaps if it were expanded into a “ curtain- 
raiser,” the effect of this sketch might be more powerful. 
Much the best things in the book are the tragic-comedies 
of London life in the world of clerks and shop-boys. There 
is the sketch of the old clerk, for instance, who retires from 
work only to find that he does not know what to do with his 
time, and who vainly tries to get taken back. Mr. Ervine 
skilfully leads us up to the dismay with which the old clerk 
learns that his employers, so far from missing him, had been 
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relieved that he resigned instead of having to be dismissed 
as useless. In another admirable sketch, we have the study 
of a rebellious shop-boy who kicks up his heels one day and 
takes to the country instead of his counter. But he, too, 
goes back like a dog with its tail between its legs—a fine type 
of a humbled ideal. Mr. Ervine loves to dwell on the 
humors of such unadventurous lives. ‘‘ Safety” is a more 
pathetic study in unadventurousness. Some of the other 
sketches are Irish. On the whole, we miss in these the deft 
realism of the London studies. ‘The Burial,’’ however, is 
an excellent grimly humorous sketch of farmers who bargain 

about the price of cattle by the side of the grave. As a 

sketch-writer, Mr. Ervine has some points in common with 

Mr. Pett Ridge. His clever and entertaining studies will be 

read with especial interest by those who have enjoyed his 

plays. 
x % * 

“The Depot for Prisoners of War at Norman Cross, 
Huntingdonshire, 1796 to 1816.” By T. J. WALKER. 
(Constable. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Dr. Wa.ker’s painstaking and accurate book is the 
fruit of much research, and introduces the reader to one 
of the by-paths of English history which has not hitherto 
received the attention it deserves. The condition of French 
prisoners of war in this country in the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic era has been a favorite theme for romance, but 
Dr. Walker’s account of the prison at Norman Cross is the 
first complete description of the manner in which these 
captives were treated. Like all pioneers, the author had 
many difficulties to surmount. However, by the aid of 
researches in the British Museum Library and the Public 
Record Office, as well as by information derived from parish 
registers, private letters, and diaries, sometimes eked out 
by local tradition, he has succeeded in writing an exceed- 
ingly interesting account of the Norman Cross prison and of 
the condition of the prisoners. The prisoners’ employments, 
their attempts to escape, their social habits, the religious 
ministrations provided for them, and the prison adminis- 
tration and discipline are all described. Dr. Walker is to 
be congratulated on the thorough manner in which he.has 
carried out his task. His book is a good example of the 
interest that may be derived from investigating some of the 
minor details of a great period. 

* x 

““Phree Months in India.” By R. F. Hortoy, M.A., D.D. 

(Cassell. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Dr. Horton entered India from the South, by way of 
Travancore, and spent his time visiting the best-known 
centres of Anglo-Indian civilization. As he was not 
acquainted with Sanscrit, or with any of the Indian dialects, 
he had to fall back on English-speaking people for the 
information and impressions he gathered. He noted, princi- 
pally, the efficiency of the British Administration and the 
harmony existing between the native and his natural 
surroundings; was appalled by the religious rites at 
Kalighat ; and admired the Taj Mahal by moonlight. He is 
hopeful that the population of India will in due course 
become Christian, though he admits that, at present, this is 
very far from being the case, and he deprecates the apparent 
unwillingness of many English residents to profess their 
Christianity openly. Certain thorny questions of the hour, 
such as the Indian Press Law or the upbringing of native 
princes, do not come within Dr. Horton’s purview ; but since 
he is convinced that the prevalent native feeling is one of 
gratitude for the British occupation, they would hardly 
disturb his optimism if they did. 

* — * 
“Early Days on the Yukon.” By WILLIAM OcILvIE. (Lane. 
5s. net.) 

Mr. Oettvir’s book contains a good deal of information 
about the geographical and physical features of the Alaska 
and Yukon territories, as well as a history of their early 
development. The Yukon was first opened by Messrs. 
Harper and McQuesten, who prospected for gold in 1872. 
In 1887 Mr. Ogilvie was appointed a Commissioner 
of Police, and thenceforward acted as a representative of 
the Government, working out the mining regulations and 
solving the difficulties of organization and settlement in 
the new district. This involved hard work and prolonged 
journeys, but Mr. Ogilvie was nothing if not strenuous and 
tactful, and later on he was offered the position of Govern- 
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New Strength for 
the Weak and Ill. 


TO increase your strength and | 

energy, to invigorate your | 
nervous system, to renew your 
health in the shortest possible 
time — there is nothing so 
efficacious as a “course” of 
Sanatogen. 


Thousands of men and women have gratefully acknow- 
ledged this fact. For example, Sir H. Hesketh Bell, 
K.C.M.G., Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Leeward Islands, writes: “For a man doing hard 
mental work in an enervating climate there is, accord- 
ing to my experience, no better invigorator than 
And Mr. Arnold Bennett, whose novels 


and plays have brought him world-wide fame, writes : 


Sanatogen.” 


“The tonic effect of Sanatogen on me is simply 
wonderful !” 


Sanatogen 


THE FOOD S/STONIC 


Sanatogen is no secret remedy; its composition—albumin and 
phosphorus in true organic union—is known and approved by 
every doctor in the world; and it produces no reaction or other 
ill-effects. 


Why not commence a “course” of Sanatogen now? You can 
buy it at any Chemist's, from 1/9d. per tin. Or, if you prefer to test 
Sanatogen first, and to receive full information about it, send this 
Coupon for a Free Sample and an explanatory Booklet. 





FREE SAMPLE. 


A. WULFING & CO., 
12, Chenies Street, London, S.W. 


Please send me a Free Sample of Sanatogen and a 
Bookiet. 


III iis sinclar csaa cate cies cies ionlawciccmasinebo debeiamme densa 
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VIRGINIA 
CIGARETTES 


JOHN 


PLAYER & SONS 


beg to draw the attention of connoisseurs to 


“‘PERFECTOS” No. 2 
hand-made Cigarettes. They 
uished by a superb delicacy, the result of a 
matchless blend of the finest Virginia Tobacco 


IO for Gd. 50 for 2/6 
20,, I/- 100 , 4/9 


“PERFECTOS FINOS” are larger 


cigarettes of the same quality. 


are disting- 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 


The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited 


2293 


NEW LARGE TYPE ILLUSTRATED 


/ 
I- WoLry BIBLE !/ 
With 15 Full-page Illustrations after Collier, Delaroche, Dietrich, Hoffmann 
Molitor, Miiller, Pfannschmidt, Parker, Reynolds, Sinkel, and Da Vine, 
Handsomely bound in crimson morocco grained cloth, round corners, postage 
single copy, 4d. extra. Six copies post free for 6/7. 
Prayer and Hymns (A. & M.), with 20 Illustrations, same style, at 1/2 post 
free, or in handsome biading, 1/8 post free, 


The London Bible Warehouse, 22, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


J. POOLE & CO,, 104, Charing Cross Road, LONDON. 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students’ 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 








All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
answered. 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 


Edited by HAROLD COX. 
JANUARY, 1914. Price 6s. 





THE 


INDIAN MOSLEM OUT- | THE RENAISSANCE OF DAN 
LOOK. By H.H. The Aga Khan. CING. By Felix Clay. 
THE SOLVENCY OF WOMAN. | CURRENT LITERATURE. By 

By Martin Chaloner. Walter de la Mare ; 
HENRI BEYLE By Lytton | THE HONEY BEE. By Dr. A. E 
can nt peers . - Shipley, F.R.S. 

E EVOLUTION OF CON- . POWER 
TEMPORARY FRENCH LITE. | *%Y EX ODUCTION OF POWER 
RATURE. By Dr. Georges . —_ naan . 
Chatterton-Hilt THE COMPULSORY SETTLE 

HOUSTON STEWART CHAM MENT OF INDUSTRIAL DIS 
BERLAIN. By Lord Redesdal: _PUTES. By W. G. Constable. 
UTOPIAN TOLERATION. By THE NEW MONROISM. By 

Rev. Dr. Murray. Walter Alison Phillips 


A YEAR’S OPERA. By Lawrence THE COMING 
Haward. By 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, 


LAND TYRANNY 
the Editor. 


Paternoster Row, London, F.C 





Prudential Assurance _— 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


£85,000,000 
£ 100,000,000 
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ment Agent. He was unable to accept the offer, though 
he did further work in exploration and served with the 
Commission that extended the boundary line. Then came 
the discovery of the Klondyke goldfield in 1896, when miners 
poured into the country and a fresh administration had 
to be provided. Mr. Ogilvie writes of his experiences in camp 
and on the river, of methods of mining, the administration 
of law in the early camps, and of the social customs of the 
district. The book closes with an appendix on “ Present 
Conditions,’ written by Dr. Alfred Thompson. 





The Geek in the Crt. 


Price Friday Price Friday 


morning. morning. 
January 9. January 16. 
Consols = nee sue icv ome 712 ons 71% 
Midland Deferred oo is ese 738 ooo 73s 
Mexican Railway Ordinary ... <a 343 ooo 33 
Chinese 5 p.c., 1896 a — on 993 _ 100 
Union Pacific . 1614 . 163} 


Turkish Unified ... _ ove ove 854 on 85 
Brazilian 4 p.c., 1889 ... Kei 74 73 

A NOTABLE and important change for the better in the 
Money Market has taken place in the last few days; but 
few expected Thursday’s Bank return to disclose such an 
extraordinarily strong position for the time of the year. 
Compared, for instance, with this time last year, when the 
Bank rate was still 5 per cent., the reserve is over three 
millions higher, and the proportion is six points better. 
Although the Bank directors make no change in the official 
minimum, it is quite expected by optimists that it will be 
reduced from 45 per cent. to 4 per cent. The natural result 
of the abundance of money has been to give an impetus to 
gilt-edged stocks of all kinds except Consols, which are still 
dull through fears about the Sinking Fund, which are 
strengthened by the declaration of Unionist leaders like 
Lords Selborne and Curzon in favor of further naval expan- 
sion. Most of the recent Canadian and Australian issues 
are firmer, and the Toronto Loan has risen to # premium. 
Speculation seems to be beginning in the American Market, 
and there is a theory that a certain amount of monetary 
inflation will follow the coming into operation of the new 
Bank Act. The panicky telegrams from South Africa have 
not been taken very seriously on the Stock Exchange, but 
the default of the Mexican Government is an additional 
cause, and an anxiety to big financiers in London and Paris. 
The difficulty about Mexico, from an investor’s point of view, 
is that the Washington Government cannot pacify the 
country, and cannot allow other countries to attempt the 
task, even if they were willing to embark on such a costly 
and doubtful enterprise. 


CaNADIAN Rattway TRAFFICS. 

Both Canadian Pacifics and Grand Trunks stand at 
lower prices than they have done for some time past. 
Canadian Pacifics closed the year 1913 at 2114, as compared 
with 247 at the end of 1912. Grand Trunks fell from 29% 
at the beginning of the year to 20 at the end. Canadian 
Northern 5 per Cent. Income Debenture stock, which, for 
practical purposes, is the Ordinary stock of the company, 
fell from 103 to 84 in the same period. These declines are 
partly due to a general reduction of interest in speculative 
stocks, but they are due also to the belief that the pause 
in Canadian progress is a very real one, and a resumption 
of development at a rate as rapid as that of the past five 
years may not be seen for some time. Bulls of Canadian 
Pacific had become so accustomed to huge increases in each 
traffic return that, when a decrease appeared a month or 








two back, the market received quite a shock. Decreases, 
however, are now more the rule than the exception, and in 
the half-year from June 30th to December 31st, the com- 
pany’s receipts were only $1,641,000, or about 2 per cent. 
more than in the corresponding half of 1912. In the early 
months of 1913, Canadian traffic receipts were very high on 
account of the mild weather, the January figures of the 
Canadian Pacific showing a rise of, roughly, 25 per cent. 
over 1912 gross receipts, Grand Trunk about 15 per cent., 
and Canadian Northern about 20 per cent. This year the 
grain has practically all been carried, so that if January 
and February are this year more normal months, it is highly 
probable that the railway traffics will look very bad indeed. 
This, however, is not the only point. Canadian business 
has gained its appearance of prosperity very largely from 
the expenditure of money borrowed abroad for purposes of 
capital expenditure. Though the borrower is fully alive to 
the fact that it is capital he is laying out, the various con- 
tractors who actually perform the work naturally regard 
the money they receive as revenue. So an appearance of 
prosperity is produced which must cease so soon as the 
stream of borrowed money is curtailed. The yield on 
Canadian securities generally is now so high that more 
borrowing is very expensive, and capital expenditure is being 
curtailed wherever possible, resulting, of course, in 
apparent business depression. It is rather disturbing that 
this depression should have occurred in spite of good 
harvests. Set-backs are always to be expected in grain- 
growing countries when a bad harvest supervenes; but bad 
harvests have not been the cause of Canada’s set-back—it 
has been due to a reduction in the rate of capital expendi- 
ture. Canadian business must wait for a revival until the 
productive powers of the country begin to approach the sum 
required to meet the interest claims of British investors. It 
used to be said on the Stock Exchange that Trunks under 
20 were a safe purchase, and, probably, the buyer who 
could lock them away just now might see a very handsome 
profit at some future date. But there is also the chance of 
their going lower, which is by no means remote, and so 
many cheap and sound interest-bearing investments are 
available to-day, that Trunks are not likely to attract many 
at the moment. The Canadian Pacific, on the other hand, 
is so wealthy, and has conducted its operations in such a 
far-sighted manner, that few would be inclined to say that 
the stock is over-valued at the present price, even though 
net earnings decline by 25 per cent. The Canadian Northern, 
on the other hand, is a new line, built at high capital cost, 
and its existence might be seriously jeopardized by a long 
period of depression. Perhaps the best point in its favor 
is the oft-repeated suggestion that the Canadian Pacific 
might take it over if it got into difficulties. Below are set 
out the prices and yields on the leading securities of these 
three railway companies :— 

1909-1912. 1913. Present Yield. 


High. Low. High Low. Price. £ s. d. 
Canadian Pacific Shares ... 291 1694 255 211 212 417 O 


Grand Trunk Ord. . , $34 173 303 19% 20 nil. 
Do. 2nd Pref. a ... 1055 854 1024 903 90 510 0 
Do. 4% Perp. Deb. Stock 2033 993 943 90 904 4 8 6 

Canadian Northern Income 

Stock ... - . 98 103; 833 84 612 9 
Do. 4% Pref. Deb. .. 944 90 934 82 838 416 6 
Do. 3% Deb. sa , 88 79 80i 74 76 48 3 


The 3 per cent. Debenture stock of the Canadian Northern 
is guaranteed by the Dominion Government, and is there- 
fore quite safe, as it is a Trustee stock. Several issues of 
Canadian Northern Debentures are guaranteed by the 
Provinces of Alberta, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan. These 
guarantees are all quite sound. The yields on these guaran- 
teed Debentures are about 43 per cent. 
LUCELLUM. 








NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Funds Exceed £23,000,000. 


income Exceeds £5,400,000 


Chief Offices : LONDON, 61, Threadneedle Street ; EDINBURGH, 64, Princes Street. 
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Tobacco 









For general use 


The “Allenburys” Diet is a complete and easily digested Food. It is 


pleasant to take, readily assimilated and speedily restorative. 


helping the system to recover its tone and vigour, it forms an ideal food 
for general use. Prepared from rich milk and whole wheat in a partially 
de in a minute—add boiling water only. 


predigested form. 


of 
Chemists, 
16 &@ 3/- 
per tin 





Alle, & Hanburys 


Ltd., Lombard Stt 


Bells ,, 


My, my 


ZB 
° ° ° ? BZ 
is interesting always. While smokers of other &@ 
tobaccos find themselves in need of constant @ 
change, the man who uses“ Three Nuns” enjoys 


the advantage of smoking a tobacco it is impossible 
to get tired of. 


“King’s Head ™ is stronger. 


BOTH ARE OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE 
per 6;” oz 


Three Nuns _ Cigarettes 
MEDIUM 3” for 10. 


No. 305. 
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Daily Dews 
s Leader 


Large 

Sample 

sent for 

3d, stamps 
is obviously the best 
family mewspaper_ be- 


cause the best families 
read it. This is proved 








£1:1:0 a year secures 
Absolute Safety for 
YOUR Valuables. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit, 


When clients place valuables in the Chancery 
Lane Safe Deposit they know that they are safe 
and under their own control—that they are 
guarded day and night—guarded closer than 


state secrets. 


The Chancery Lane Safe Deposit is absolutely 
Trustees and others 
can obtain safes with two, three, or more 


fire and burglar proof. 


locks when required. 
Inspection Invited. 


61-62, Chancery Lane, W.C. 









Write for Prospectus. 


by the statements of the 
leading advertisers, in- 
cluding the great West 
End Drapery houses, 
whose appeal is exclu- 
sively to women. Because 
it appeals to the best 
| homes, it must appeal 
| to your home. 
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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 








ae Liftea, Suen on every Floor. 


Leunges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 
Table d’Hete Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thaekeray Hetel—" Thackeray, Londoa. “a 
Kingsley Hotel—" Beokoraft, Lenden.” 





Telegraphic Addresses { 









LONDON. 


WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. D. WILD, C.C., Man. 
Direc., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


BATH. 
WALDRON’ Ss Private Hotel, Queen’s Sq. Nr. Park & Mineral Baths. 


BELFAST. 7 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most centrally situated. Spacious showrooms. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IpEAL RESIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


THE CARLTON. First-class Residential Establishment. Sheltered, 
unrivalled position, facing South. Lift. Night porter. Golf. 
Now Management. Illustrated Tariff. Tel. 440. 


THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Mies Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 

















NEWLYN’ 8 (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close pier; Ist Claas; moderate. 
SILVERHOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gardens. From! 35s. week. 


CRAG HALL. Board “Residence. 40 bedrooms, lounge, billiards. 
Every comfort. From 32/6 week. Tariff. Egerton Hine. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every comfort. 10, West St, Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


H. J. Preston. 

THE HOTEL METROPOLE. E. Richard, Manager. 
BUXTON. 

HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. ’Phone 4. J. Little. 


CHEDDAR. 
LEWIS'S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 


CHELTENHAM, 
ELLENBOROUGH HOUSE. Private Hotel. Cent. nr. Promenade. 
Tel. 1,070. Tariff. Mrs. Merrett. 


DEAL. 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 8. R. Jefferson. 


EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Sootland’s leading Hotel. 


EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC, ees. On Oraigleckhert 
Katate. 200 Visitors. Trame to City, 2 


Santen 
DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, Marine Parade, Sea tg Inclusive 
Terms, 6s. per day. Garage. Proprietor, C. 














GREAT YARMOUTH. 
BAVOY HOTEL. Mostcent. Eng. Meat. Pop. prices. Tel.412. P. Rogers. 


- @REAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 














ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 reoms. Facing sea. 





LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 
LAURENCE’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. Clayton Square. 
LLANELLY. 


CLEVELAND HOTEL. 


LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL... 


- MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 


KNOTSFORD. Supr. apts. Elec. light. Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, ke. Nr. | Golf Links (18 holes). 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab, 1853. H. Challand. 


J. T. Weaver. 


Groun ds 9 acres. 


PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 
PENZANCE. 
CENTRAL HOTEL. ‘Principal non-licensed. 
QUEENSTOWN. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most eomfortable and up-to-date. A. Paten. 
SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 


GOLF HOTEL. First-elass family hotel. Garage and stabling. 
*Phene 8 Silloth. W. Dyer, Proprietor and Manager. 


SOUTH PORT. 


ROWNTREB’ S CAFE, Lerd St. Hot Lunch, ‘Af'neon Teas. ‘Tel. 647. 


TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 
Mrs. K. W. Hicks. 
WEST KIRBY (Cheshire). 
WEST KIRBY HYDRO HOTEL. Facing River. Winter Garden. 


WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 


WORCESTER. 
HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St. 1st-elassTemp. Tel.212 


Mrs. T. Newbitt. 


NOTICE. 


Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
10, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 

Home, 26s. pen ANNUM. Foreicn, 50s. PER ANNUM. 

Cheques should be made payable to THe Nation 
PusuisHinc Co., Lrp., and crossed “ National Provincial 
Bank.” 

Telephones :—Business: Gerrard 4035. 

Editorial: Gerrard 6584. 

Telegrams: “ Nationetta,’”’ Westrand, London. 

Single copies of THe Nation may be obtained from 
and subscriptions received by :— 

Canada—The Toronto News Co., 42, Yonge Street, 

Toronto; The Montreal News Co., 386 and 388, 
St. James Street, Montreal; Sells, Ltd., 302, 
Shaughnessy Building, McGill Street, Montreal. 
U.S.A.—The International News Co.. 83 and 85, Duane 
Street, New York. 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—-Escoffier’s Library, 3, Place Massena. 
Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


as . FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 PAGE. 
ack Page, or Page 
niin. gt ei | £1000 £500 £210 0 
Other Pages ... i 8 0 0 4 00 20 0 
Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 

13 Insertions ey #5 8d. per line. 
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THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN MARCH. 
Atfitiated Proparatery School, “ Caldicett, ” Hitchin. 


CHANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS. 
Headmistress: Miss EstHer Casz, M.A. (Dublin) (Classical Tripos, 

Cambridge). 
Second Mistrees: Miss Estersrook Hioxs, B.Sc. (London). 
A sound education tor girls from 7 to 18 years of age. 


RYDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, °%"”" 


Headmaster: 

Cc. F. A. OSBORN, M.A. (formerly Scholar Trin. Coll., Camb.) 
Staff: C. F. KEEBLE, B.A., St. John’s Coll., Camb. 

BRIAN SPARKES, M.A., Merton Coll., Oxford. 

A. C. DYER, B.A., Emman. Coll., Camb. 

M. C. PERKS, M.A., Oriel Coll., Oxford. 

S. MOODY, B.A., Oriel Coll., Oxford. 

ROLAND ROGERS, Mus.Doc., Oxford. 

J. HANMER HUTCHINGS (Art). 

Colour-Sergeant Instructor STRETCH (Gymnasium). 

Illustrated Prospectus and full particulars on application to the 

Head Master or the Secretary, Mr. C. H. MrroHett, 22, Lord 
Strest, Liverpool. 





NORMANTON RECTORY, STAMFORD. 
A few pupils received by former Assistant Master in large 
Public School. Special preparation for Exams., and general 
education. Home care and comforts. Bracing, open country. 
Numerous References. Rector, Normanton, Stamford, 





TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Headmaster a ALFRED H. ANGUS, B.Sc. 


Most healthily si ituated, 500 feet xbuve sea tevel. 
Classical and Co mmercial Education on Public School lines, 
Mowern methods, 





For illustrated prospectus app: y tothe Headmaster or to the Secretary. 








THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
EDUCATION THOROUGHLY MODERN; physical training and 
outdoor games. Great attention ie paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For prospectus, 
eddreas: Principal, Braorennuast, Hinpgeap, Hastempng, B.S.0. 


CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 

House built for the _purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits 
of work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuite and 
individual seading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

Pupils prepared for University. 

Full domestic course for senior pupils and external students 

Principale—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Mise K. M. Ellis. 


PINEHURST, CROWBUROUGH (SUSSE»). 
Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T, NEtLp, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb. ), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
_Fengenes a on B apple ation. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, Nantwich, Cheshire. 
OPENED 1900. 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL ON MODERN LINES, 
With a Preparatory Department. Twenty Guineas per Term. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 17TH. 
Headmaster, H. LANG Jonrs, M.A. Oxon. 


Full Prospectus on application. | 





THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Headmistres s— Miss L. M. CAMERON, 


Final Honours School of Modern History, 
History Mistress, St. Felix School. Southwold), 


Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 





Special care given to 


individual development, 


between 600 and 700 | 


Oxford (formerly | 


TENTERDEN HALL, Hendon, Middlesex. 





Preparatory School for Boys (8 to 14), 
and Navy. Recent Scholarship. 
above sea level. Special terms for vacancies now. 

Next term—January 20th. 
Fvinsiga - - A. J. M. 


for Public Schools 
25 acres. 300 feet 


3acon, B.A. (Cantab.) 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 


For full particulars ap ply to the Headmaster, Bootham 


School, York. 





_ NOTICE. 


| ONDON POSITIV IST SOC IETY, Essex Hall, ieee Street, 7. 
4 Mr. H. Gordon Jones. “ The Centenary of Fichte (d. 1814).” 














THE GROUNDWORK OF EUGENICS. 


Dr. L. DONCASTER will deliver a series of 8 Lectures on 


| HEREDITY AND EVOLUTION, at the Imperial College of 


Science, South Kensington, on Fridays, at 5.30 p.m., beginning 
January 23rd. This will be supplemented by Dr. M. 
GREENWOOD, who will lecture on STATISTICAL METHODS 
in Relation to Eugenics next term. 

Fee for complete course, One Guinea, payable in advance. 


| Apply, Hon. Secretary, EUGENICS EDUCATION SOCIETY, 


Kingsway House, Kingsway, W.C., who will send Syllabus free 
on application. 


HOUSE TO REMEMBER.—Best prices offered for discarded Trinkets, 
Gold, Jewellery, Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, Antiques, Old Shei- 
field Plate, and Valuables by FRASERS, the well-known and most reliable firm. 
Established 1833. Ref., Capital and Counties Bank. Strict privacy. 
assured. Utmost cash value or offer by retur 
small.—_FRASERS (Ipswich), Ltd., 


Fairest valuation 
n. No transaction too large, none too 
Goldsmiths, Desk 76, Princes St., Ipsw'ch 








THE 


Saturday Westminster 


for January 17 
will contain, in addition to the regular features : — 
“STRANGE HANDICAPS.” By Horace Hutchinson. 


Professor BRANDER MATTHEWS ON 
SHAKESPEARE. By E. F.S. 


A Short Story, ‘‘ THE HISTORY OF RIDOLFO.” 
By St. John Lucas. 


OUR CHRISTMAS FUND.—IX. 
Dinner Parties. 


POEMS ABOUT CATS ON THE PROBLEMS 
PAGE. 


REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS ON 
EDUCATION. 


NEW NOVELS. 
| EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 


“F.C. G.” CARTOONS. 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 16 PAGES. 


Offices: Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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BODLEY HEAD NOVELS 


SOMEBODY’S LUGGAGE 
By F. J. RANDALL 


Author of ‘‘The Bermondsey Twin,” ‘‘ Love and the Ironmonger,” etc. 
6s. Just out. 


WHEN WILLIAM CAME 
By H. H. MUNRO 


Author of ‘*The Unbearable Bassington,” “The Chronicles of Clovis,” ete. 














} 6s. 
‘“* Remarkably clever satire on the apathy of the nation towards the question of defence. . . A remarkable 
f tour de force is worked out with great cleverness.’’—Zhe Times. 


SIMPLE SIMON 

By A. NEIL LYONS 

With Illustrations by G. E Perro. 

Author of ‘‘ Arthurs,” ‘‘Sixpenny Pieces,” etc. 

“Genius! We use this dangerous wor] without apology of the most incisive of contemporary writers.. We 


do not know any recent illustrations, save Mr. Will Owen’s pictures of Mr. Jacobs’s Salts and Mr. Chesterton’s 
‘ Studies of Character’ in Mr. Belloc’s ‘ Emmanuel Burden,’ that have given us so much pleasure.” 


THE HAT SHOP 
By MRS. ©. 8. PEEL 
6s. 


‘“* Mrs. Peel is sincerely to be congratulated on her vivid picture of one side of the world of fashion, and of the 
cost to those who serve it.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE IRRESISTIBLE INTRUDER 
By WILLIAM CAINE 
6s. 


‘‘Mr. Caine has achieved the impossible. . . . The love story is one of the tenderest and best since ‘ Lorna 
Doone.’ ”’—Academy. 


THE WORLD’S DAUGHTER 
By CYRIL HARCOURT 

Author of ‘“‘A Place in the Sun ” 

6s. 


“‘ For sheer sparkle of dialogue and gaiety of spirit, we have not seen anything like it. In all our experience 
of love in fiction, never have we seen the thing go with euch a whiz. If you go in at ali for prudery, run like 
mad from this book.””—New York Tribune. 


GREAT DAYS 
By FRANK HARRIS 


6s. 


** Certainly not since Stevenson have we had a story eo full of the fun of adventure ,the catch in the breath and 
gleam in the eye, the sharp up and doing.” —Daily News. 


BEHIND THE BEYOND 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK 

3s. 6d. net. 

With Illustrations by A. H. Fisx 


“I can eee ‘ Behind the Beyond ’ breaking up many homes, for nofamily will be able to etand the sharp, short 
yelps of laughter which must infallibly penetrate the decent after-dinner silence when one of its members gets 
hold of this book.’’—Punch. 






























Ready Fan. 20. 


" GARDEN OATS.” By Alice Herbert. (Author 
of ‘““The Measure of Our Youth”). This brilliant novel deals 
with what may be termed a woman's variety of “‘ Wild Oats.” 
Cynicism and wit sparkle on every page and at the dramatic end 
the reader will regretfully lay down a charming book that has 
afforded him, among other things, an amusing saunter along the 
brink of the moral precipice. 6s. 
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